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PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING, 


KEEPING House WirHour KNowinc How, AND KNOWING 
How Tro Keer Hovust WELL. 
CHAPTER X. 
ECONOMY OF ODDS AND ENDS. 

N Friday, if possible, it is well to finish 
the work of the house, leaving Satur- 
day for the cleansing of the kitchen, 
pantries, cellars, and whatever of- 
fices may be attached to it. On 
Saturday, too, most housekeepers 
make cake, cookies, pies, etc... tor 
the week, although in families where 
pastry is required in small quantity, 
but very good, puff or half putf paste 
is better made on Friday, to be used 
on Saturday, The larder, safe, or 
refrigerator should, of course, be in- 


spected evevy morning, and in 


weather it may be found better each morning to lay on one 
plate pieces of fat to be tried out, on another fag ends of beef- 
teak, of chops, bones, etc., and make Friday the day for dis- 
sing of them, so that on Saturday you begin afresh. Pos- 
ibly each day the left over meat may be too little to make 
ny dish, but never was any maxim more worthy of the house- 

eeper’s recollection than the good old Scotch one, * Mony a 
lickle makes a muckle.” One fag end of steak may not 
‘em worth making into hash (although a small sweet or white 
otato, and the end of even ove steak will make hash for one 
erson’s breakfast), but three or four will make as nice a stew 
r hash for three or four people as if you were to buy meat 
xpressly, and you save exactly the price ot meat tor one 
eal. Or, if you are not in need yourself, and charitably give 
way your broken food, you will do infinitely more good by 
viving one good meal to a family of children than allowing 
its of cold meat to be given each day. 

Beggars will always be beggars, and I cannot say I advise 
iving relief to that class, but there is many a hard-working 
voman and her children insufficiently nourished whom a hot 
meat supper once a week may go far to keep in health, and 
ost nothing but the little trouble. 

However, this is a digression, on a subject which requires 
nore thought than could be given in a mere aside—I mean 
he subject of charity, when and how it is wise to give—one 
hing only I will say, if you give, be sure it is where it will aid 
he self-helping and not foster pauperism, and then give in 
the shape that will do most good, even if it takes some 
rouble. 

To “return to our muttons,” or, in this case, steaks, there 
may be among your fag ends less of steak than anything else 
—a single chop, a bit of veal, half a slice, or less, of boiled 
ham; never mind, so much the better for stew. The ends 
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of steak are often considered quite useless. An excellent 
housekeeper once said to me, “I can use every scrap in my 
house except the end of beefsteak; that is sheer waste, for 
we always have steak broiled, and the blackish smoke makes 
it unfit for any use whe ” 

| could have made two answers: (1.) There was no real 
necessity for it to be black; (2.) that if it be black, a bath of 
boiling water would remove it. But the lady was making a 
statement, not asking advice, so I refrained from saying what 
I say now,—cold meat, that has unfortunately been blackened 
in broiling, should be put into a colander, set in a bowl, and 
boiling water be poured over it. Stir it about quickly to rinse 


lift the col inder and drain. This disposes of the 


well, then 
black grease, if it is there. 

Now, | suppose, although it is somewhat aside from my 
purpose, | had better tell how to make a few right good 
dishes of these oft despised remains. You must remember, 
from cold roast meat you will not have nearly so good material 
for warming over as from these pieces of steak, because they 
are so much less cooked the first time. ‘There is usually a 
thick band of fat to the end of steak; trim that nearly all 
away and lay it aside. Your meat is now ready to make either 
of the following stews: 

tewed Beef. 

Cut the beef into inch square pieces: flour each; cut a small 
carrot, a small turnip, and a large onion into slices, put the fat you 
trimmed off into a deep spider or a saucepan, let it get very hot, lay 
in the vegetables, cover, and leave them to brown (not burn), stir- 
ring occasionally. When they are all nicely browned, pour on them 
a pint of boiling water, and Jay in the meat: put with it a moderate 
teaspoonful of salt and one half saltspoonful of pepper, with two 
or three coarse stalks of celery, if you have them, cut fine. Let all 
stew very gently for two hours at least, or until the meat is quite 
tender, but remember, if it has doc/ed or stewed fast, it will never 
be that, nor would it, if you made your stew of tenderloin. Skim 
free from fat and serve. 

Ropa Viega Stew. 

Cut the beef into small pieces. Cut the fat into a spider: slice 
into it three large onions; let them fry brown. Dredge each piece 
of meat with flour, pepper and salt, using a small teaspoonful of 
the first and a quarter one of pepper. Add the meat and half a 
small can of tomatoes, or six fresh ones, sliced, to the onions; 
let all stew two hours very slowly and closely covered, Use no 
water unless the stew is quite too thick, when add a little boil- 
ing water. 

These sound as if they took more time to prepare than they 
really do. You will understand that the vegetables in the 
first recipe can be put on quite early, and once they have 
gone into the very hot pan, can after the first few minutes be 
drawn to the back of the stove, while you or your maid go 
about other tasks; remember only to give an occasional stir 
to them when you are near the range. After the meat and 
water are added, you need to watch it perhaps for another 
five minutes to discover just on which part of the range it will 
cook slowly enough. You will, after that, look at it once or 
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twice to see that the simmer has not ceased altogether, nor 
yet become too fast. 

Another dish that may be conveniently made of cold mutton, 
veal, pork, beef, or a bit of all—any odds and ends, in fact- 
and if you have also cold calf’s liver, so much the better: 
if not, get a /amé’s liver. This is a dish for an epicure, 
although the materials may seem only fit to make into an 
everyday hash. 

Mock Terrapin. 

Cut the meat into dice: do not chop it, but cut it as small as 

green peas. If you use fresh liver, wash and trim it and set it ina 


hot oven for half an hour. Keep the gravy from it, cut it 


across into small dice 


slices half an inch thick, then across a 


Shake over the meat and liver a small tablespoonful of flour, a tea 
spoonful of made mustard, as much cayenne as will go on half a 
dime, the same of ground cloves or three whole cloves: stir all 
together, put into a stewpan with the gravy from the liver, and a 


small teacupful of boiling water, with which rinse the pan in whicl 


the liver was baked. Keep this wed? covered on a part of the range 
where it will keep boiling hot but not boil. Just before serving, 


chop two hard boiled eggs rather fine: add them, with a lump of 


SD 


butter the size of an egg and a wine glass of wine or good cider. 
Serve with a cut lemon. 

Now, only the last of these three dishes need cost more 
ordinary hash : the addition ot the vege table costing 1 few 
cents, so increases thie quantity of food that one need not 
count their cost, and I invite you to see how much better 

meal of one will seem than one of hash. | said I hoped once 
in a while to be useful to those who cater for boarders. Wl] 
not this last dish seem a sumptuous change to those whi 
grumble at too frequent hash ? 

Now we return again to the larder and its refuse. If there 
are chop bones, steak bones, the carcass of a turkey or fowl 
well denuded of meat, crack them all up with a hatchet a 


small as you can, set them on with a teaspoonful of salt an 


two quarts of water, Jet them boil all day slowly ry nigl 
there will be from ipint toa (according: to the umbe 
of bones) of broth, which will hen cold, and will d 


gravy or to warm over meat In during the weel 

If you have skimmings from stews or soup, odd pieces 
fat left from roasts, trimmings of chops, etc., cut all into sma 
pieces and put them into a saucepan with a little water 


“try out.” When the water has boiled away, the bits of meat 


and fat will be crisp se out of the f pu 

salt and a pint of boi 
minutes; pour into a set way. Next day take 
the cake of fat from the water, ser Ipe every bit of sediment 


and water from the bottom, and this fat will be good for any 
kind of frying. If these cakes accumulate, melt them all dow 
together in a lard pail. (See also Chapter IX.. * Wastes of 
the Household.) 

If the chees¢ is reduce ed to a smal CTUSLS piece whi h Vo 
do not care to put o1 the table. and may le quite sure Delia 
will not eat, have it grated up: an ounce will make a little 
glass dishful for the table; if you have more than this or do not 
want it there, put it in a glass bottle ready for macaroni, ete. 


The bread box needs scalding and drying once a week, i 
summer twice, If there is no sun in which to stand it, put 
fora few minutes on a part of your range where it will dry 
thoroughly. 

All pieces of bread may either be made into a pudding or 


dried for use, many people dry crust and crumb together. 


g 
This is a mistake, as the crumb is spoilt for many uses if there 
is the least admixture of crust. Cut crust from the crumb, 
put both into separate pans in a very cool oven, be careful 
the crumb does not color, When it has quite dried out and 


is crisp, roll it fine and put it away to use for queen pudding, 


frying, turkey dressing, or the many uses to which fine bread 
crumbs are put. Bake the crusts till perfectly brown and 


crisp, roll them, taking care to remove any pieces that m 
be very dark in color. When they are quite fine, put the 
away for use. Brown sifted crumbs are useful for sprinkli 
over boiled ham. ‘They ornament many dishes not otherw 
brown enough—such as macaroni—and if cake tins, aft 
being greased, are strewn with them and the supertluous on 
shaken out, the cake will be much handsomer. Glass ft 


for canning, are excellent receptac 


jars, too defe tive to use 
fol crumbs, 

[ have indicated these things for Friday's special work 
because they might not as well be done any other day, 


whenever the time presents itself. but because, unless you 


very severe with yourself, what has no special time for 
doin ris apt ne@iected or torgott 1 WHILE if you | 
certain hour on a certain day for the task, it will be done 
you have a moderate regard for system 
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of furniture with old sheets or any available articles. Rem 


sina irticies of us } \ ‘ 
on a table, and cover it. Plush frames, hangings, etc., shot 
uso be taken down or covered. Ornamental plants 
isd be removed, or, too large, the leaves carefully 
covered, as Nothmeg so soon destroys the beauty of pla 
s dust t chokes and blights them. 


ol 
When all superfluous articles are removed, begin to clea 
by taking up ashes. On sweeping day do not | 
] 


the room 


the fire draw until the grate is thoroughly bl 


acked and _ px 


ished. If there are nickel trimmings, polish with kerosen 
ind whitening, or with plate powder. If the trimmings are 


fine emery powder should be used. By far the 


g, 
of bright steel, 
most general fashion at present, however, is brass, both for 


fire irons and grates. ‘This is far more easily cleaned thar 


polished steel, and, if never allowed to get much tarnished, is 


really very easy to keep bright. Brass in good condition an 
cleaned weekly requires only rubbing with a little whitening 
and a leather; discolored and neglected brass requires har 
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rk the first time it is cleaned, ind the use of one or othe 


the preparations [ give in the programme of work. 


Ti Phere are many diverse opinions about carpet sweeping. 
iW me good housekeepers that to th Vany 
al stance on the floor to prevent dust rising Is a mistak 
> Ol sO that every window should be open and the dust LOW 
rise and be biown out—the more wind the etter. Others 
se authority appears to me eq y goo ina 

+] } | 
them, that to swe¢ pl 1 gaie with 1 nye to \ 
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small. must also say | e known ¢ be ce 
Ist y swept with sait wi ! un : esults t 
erence is in the 
[In all carpet sweeping great care must be en to brush 
lea lround the skirting board. This is the favorite spot { 
t | e moths to breed. Should you suspect their « xistence, lay 
pr vet cloth, folded about three inches wide, on the « irpe 
sen und the skirting board, and on this press a very hot iron 
r steam caused by this process will kill both moth and 
the 7S, ind there need be no fear of inijiuri the « irpet. 
) for ive said a wet cloth, because | mean more than merely 
than inp, but it must not be dripping wet. A cloth wrung out of 
cd, is iter as dry as you can will be right. 
thie | have, in the last number, gon into methods of sweep 
nin 


4 ing, and my reasons for preferring to sweep to the center 


> t 
rare £aroom. In so doing I was taking for granted that the 


larger number of my readers will still have the old-time 


shionable ! Phose who have 


carpet instead of the more f 


these, unless they do away with their advant ves by using 
* filling” or border, have one of the cares of ly usekeeping 
lessened. Large, handsome center rues cannot easily be 
Ken up and shaken every week, but they can be gone over 
thoroughly with the sweeper ¢ nd for rugs | do not think the 
Proom is any improvement on the machine); they can then 
be turned s me distance back tow irds the middle, and all 
dust swept from undernea 
Smaller ¢ ourse, be taker nd shaken every 
ver The \W or ingrain “fillings” often used add 
ron ey mw every speck, being of 
¢ ne ISTY STTE€ n | ire sweeping 
he same tin s the rug S ds, which has 
some lightet lors, and the flue from these will 
( self darker pi Sweep the rug first and 
( st. then vO 1 und ro Ve p 1c fill 
lf ry s ng be een rug carpets, let 
e rues ! ery! ut the f By 
rug W 2 round it y promised 
| ( 1O t rugs common deal 
} te is Ss ms to e use of stain but 
ug more than fashion to recomm them they are 
( nly. a econon if you must cover your 
vay three ntage 
N vays supp e | am sp ¢ to those about to 
( » grea you are going 
ive h lsome carpets d Wil ng, | think it will 
tthe more than the filling to have a plain hardwood 
d dow WI S( d parquet flooring is moderate 
nd, of com the expense only occurs once in a 
ne | 1OS Voose means cade ot extend to t is, and 
vl re thinking of some lower priced border, | would still 
say. If your boards are only uneven, get a carpenter to smooth 
n: if the p S are wide aI s, unfortunate in low- 
pl houses built few years ag ey often are, this same 
cal less by f 1 youl filling would 
COs y in narrow slats. so that i may s ind shellac, 
nd the result | rood. (Recipes for s ng, etc., will 
ron Hous ) 
If your] re gray with being for years under carpet, 
give you ! I was ting ul S ago, at the 
ta well \ irtist. ( I ao was 
kK by the ce of the tloors 5. roonis, 
ed ai be oTray W Vil narning palet ind 
darket I was puzzled for a moment to know what kind of 
( ld for it Was not w joined and the grain was 
tt rf h wood, when all at once it dawned on me, 
the artist had simply utilized the coloring which time and bad 
scrubbing had given I'he house was old for Chelsea 
vas new by the side of Carlyle’s in the next street, but at 
least forty or fifty years old: the floors had not the wide inter- 
stices we are too familiar with, but it had been intended for 


carpet, and no speci il care had been taken with it. Then, as 


they were always covered, they had not had the vigorous 
scrubbing that the boards me to be visible in England are 
lways subjected to, and the artist had done notl ing to im- 
prove their defects, but had simply had them polished, prob- 
ably shellacked and rubbed down once or twice, then finished. 


but the effect was harmonious and beautiful 


If you have hardwood floors, or the simply stained and 
shellac ked pine, the whole be Luly and freshness ot the room 
will depend on their being kept bright and free from dust: 
sweeping with a Zar broom every morning and washing once 
a week will secure this, except in long dry spells, or if there 
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is much coal dust in winter, when a damp cloth must /od/ozw 
the broom when the latter is insufficient to remove the dusty 
appearance, but never in this or any other case allow the damp 
cloth to replace a broom. Too many servants think they need 
not sweep floors or oilcloth if they are going to wash it, the 
result is a cloudy, half-cleaned look. Once in a while, every 
fourth week perhaps, the water used for washing stained or 
hardwood floors should be hot, and have a tablespoonful of 
turpentine and the same of oil in it, the cloth be wrung out 
of this and used to wipe the floors. Lightwood floors, ash, 
etc., are brightened by the use of skimmed milk instead of 
water. 

After sweeping the carpet, go over the ceiling and walls 
with a clean duster tied over a broom, if you have not the 
proper holder. If you have rugs and stained tors, do this 
before washing them. Then clean windows, brushing the 
outside shutters carefully and wash the sills outside. ‘This 
should always be done unless the weather is very severe, but 
every sweeping day without exception go over the inside of 
the windows with a dry duster, carefully dusting sashes and 
sills. A great deal of smoke from the closed house remains 
on windows in severe weather and dims them, but it will all 
come off with a dry cloth. 

Mirrors should receive the same weekly attention. A small 
sponge dipped in alcohol quickly rubbed over the whole sur 
face, which is then polished, is the easiest way: but the usual 
damp cloth and chamois is only a few minutes’ work, after 
which dab a little powdered indigo tied up in muslin over the 
glass; it will add brilliancy to the surface. 

The frames of pictures, tops of doors, etc., should be dusted 
with a feather duster, and this brings me to the question of 
dusting. 

- This should always be very thorough at least once a week, 
and clean soft cloths (cheese cloth makes excellent dusters) 
used for the purpose,—not the feather duster, which is very 
useful in its place, but is pot by any means to replace a cotton 
duster. All tables and wooden furniture should be gone over 
daily with a soft cotton duster, and a slight rub accompanying 
the motion; so treated, furniture improves with age. ‘his 
one rub daily as the duster passes over it will be an immense 
amount of rubbing in the course of years, and the articles will 
get brighter and smoother with time, and yet never have had 
one hour's labor bestowed; while, if the feather duster were 
used entirely, the highly polished furniture will get dull in a 
year or two and need repolishing, and furniture which has 
never been polished becomes more dull. Use the duster also 
for the window sashes, ledges of the doors, and, in fact, the 
woodwork generally. 

The feather duster saves much time in the da/y dusting of 
bric-c-brac and light articles, which, however, as I have said. 
once a week should be moved. The feather duster is a favorite 
implement with servants and its use so abused that I have 
sometimes thought it might be best to interdict its use alto- 
gether, when I have seen a maid go round a room with a 
feather duster flick the dust from one object to another (re- 
moving none, but simply changing its place), and in a few 
seconds pass out of the room to repeat the operation else- 
where. In its proper place it is invaluable. 


PROGRAMME OF WORK. 
(For GENERAL DAILY WorK SEE PROGRAMME No, 1.) 
SPECIAL WORK FOR FRIDAY. 

See to the odds and ends in the larder; try out the week’s 
fat; make broth of bones; make stew or hash of odds and 
ends of meat 

If fine pastry is needed, make it for use next day. 

Sweep the lower floor; give everything a thorough beating 
and dusting; clean all fine brasses. 
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Clean windows, mirrors, etc. Dust picture frames wit 
feather duster and replace ornaments. 

If weather permits, brush the outside blinds and windo, 
sills. 

To Clean Brass. 

If the brass is much tarnished, scour first with vinegar and sal 
or wood ashes very finely powtlered and mixed with water or ker: 
sene. If you use the vinegar, wash with clean hot suds as soon a 
the tarnish is removed, then polish with whitening and leather, bi 
unless badly stained avoid the acid. 

Remember that all metals cleaned with acids tarnish again muc 
more quickly than if cleaned without. For brasses cleaned week]: 
a little oil and rottenstone rubbed on, and polished with dry rotte: 
stone, or simply a leather and whitening will be sufficient. 

To Clean Light Paint. 

For light colored paint use nothing stronger than warm wat 
and soap. <!/ways wipe dry with a clean cloth. This preven: 
any appearance of smeariness. 

To Clean Dark Wood. 

If thé woodwork is dark, not painted, but hard finished, go ov 
it with a little oil and turpentine or alcohol mixed, using a ha 
brush for crevices. If you do not object to the odor, kerosene w 
do instead of anything else, and pass off in an hour or two. 

—Catherine Ow 
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SINGING AT HER WORK. 


I heard her singing at her work 
As I passed by one day; 

And paused to see the maid who sung 
That ballad quaint and gay, 

About a brave and handsome knight 
Who loved and rode away. 

I saw her flitting here and there, 
On household tasks intent ; 

The while she sang in tender strains 
Of how he did relent, 

And rode full many a weary mile 


To gain his love's consent. 


But ah, although she sang of love, 
Her voice was light and gay, 

And well I knew her maiden heart 
Had never felt Love’s sway, 

And yet, explain it as you will, 


I lost my heart that day. 


But now I never stop to hear 
As I pass by that way, 

The girl who sang while at her work 
That ballad quaint and gay ; 

Because—she sings a sweeter song 
In my own home to-day. 


—M. K. Bu 
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MEDICINE FOR THE MIND. 

It is easier to believe an ill report than to inquire into the tri 
thereof. 

Sorrow seems sent for our instructions, as we darken the cag 
of birds when we would teach them to sing. 

It is sometimes difficult to say which works more mischief, e1 
mies with the worst or friends with the best intentions. 

As the medical properties of some plants can be adduced only | 
distillation, so our good qualities can only be proved by trials. 

Life at the greatest and best is but a forward child that must | 
humored and coaxed a little till it falls asleep and then all is over 

Apathy is one of the worst moral diseases; it incapacitates 
from combatting the encroachments of vice and closes every avenu 
of our souls to the approach of virtue. 


When we are laboring under a physical malady we see every 
thing through a distorted medium; we are no longer masters « 
ourselves, but the victims of a distempered imagination. 
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de bone, in the direction C D. ‘The line between these 
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OUR $25 PRIZE PAPER. K is lean, the other, G H, very fat. 
CARVING. LEG OF MUTTON, 


“THE CARVING-KNIFE IS MIGHTIER THAN THE Sworp.” In carving a leg of mutton, the best slices are obtained 

T is no trifling accomplishment to carve from the center, by cutting from 1 to 2. Some very good cuts 
gracefully and well, and requires not are found on the broad end, from 5 to 6. Some epicures 
so much an outlay of strength as skill, prefer slices cut nearer the knuckle, but they are dry. The 
and confidence in one’s ability, which => 

of em- 

barrassment and restraint. ‘The carv- 


> 


will free them from a feelin 


ing-knife should be light, of medium 


size, and keen edge. In roasts, such 


as loins, breasts, and forequarters, the 3 4. 
butchers should always be required to cramp bone is a delicacy, and is obtained by cutting down to 
separate the joints, thus expediting the bone at 4 and running the knife under it in a semi-circular 
the work at the table. The platter direction to 3. The fat, so esteemed by many, lies on the 
should be placed as near the carveras ridge, 5. By turning over the meat some excellent slices are 
possible, so that he may have full con- found, and can be cut lengthwise. 

f it, and prevent the ungraceful appearance of reaching 


rms’ length. The slices should be cut thin and laid care- 


KNUCKLE OF VEAL. 
\ knuckle of veal cuts in neat slices only in one direction, 


to one side of the platter, for we all recognize the differ- ¢ 
to one side of the platter, fo e all recognize the differ viz., from Ato B. The line, D C, divides two bones, which 


between a delicate, appetizing slice of Hesh, or fowl, and 


wk of meat that robs one of all desire to taste, by its size. in X a. 
SIRLOIN OF BEEF. \ 
it across the grain, taking care to press the knife through hiog cw \B 
e bones of the meat. There are two modes of helping a \ 
jin of beef, either by carving long, thin slices from 3 to 4, oo 
a se it is necessary to separafe in order to get ai the best marrowy 
fat portion; also cut asunder the knuckle bones. 
BREAST OF VEAL. 
2X1 Cut to the left on the first line, D C, then cross from C to 
2, )' the most distant A. The lines, A D, A D. represent the di- 
~ 


helping it with a piece of fat underneath the ribs, or by 


ng slices from 1 to 2 through the tenderloin. y 

SHOULDER OF MUTTON. ‘ 
is is a very good joint, and, by many, preferred to the 
or, if properly roasted, it abounds in gravy, and produces 


y nice bits. In the figure it is laid in the dish with its 

uppermost. It should first be cut in the hollow part in 

lirection A B, and the knife passed deep to the bone, rections in which the gristly part snould be divided. D C 
© show the course of the ribs, and E is the sweetbread. 


SPARE RIB, 


Cut out first a slice from the fleshy portion, following the 


line A b. This will give a due proportion of fat and lean. 


best part of the fat lies on the outer edge, and it is to be 
out in thin slices, in the direction EF. If many are at the 
le, and the hollow part cut in the line, A B, is eaten. some 


y good slices may be cut out on each side the ridge of the 


After this part is taken away, the bone lying in the direction, 
LD BC, should be separated, breaking it off at the joint C. 
SADDLE OF MUTTON. 


Cut long, thin slices from the tail to the end, viz., from A 


dotted lines is the ridge of the bone, and cannot be cut 
ss. It is best to wind writing paper around the shank, or to B, beginning close to the back bone. If a large joint, the 


. provided you wish to handle it. The lower side of the | slice may be divided. Cut some fat from the sides. 


a shoulder has two cuts abounding in gravy. The part from I " 
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HALF A CALF’S HEAD BOILED. 

First cut in the direction, C B. The throat bread is con- 
sidered the choicest part; it lies in the fleshy portion, near 
the termination of the jaw bone, and the line C D shows the 
direction to cut into it. On the under part of the lower jaw 


there is some very nice meat, and about the ear some fat, 


rather gristly, but highly esteemed. The part near the neck 
is very inferior. Under the head is the palate which is counted 
a nicety. 
HAM. 
A ham may be carved in three ways: first, by cutting long, 
delicate slices through the thick fat from 1 to 2 down to the 
bone ; secondly, by running the point of the knife in the circle 


1 


2 in the middle, and cutting thin, circular slices, thus keeping 
the ham moist: and last, and most economically, by begin 


ning at the knuckles, 4-5, and slicing upward. 


FOREQUARTER OF LAMB. 
Separate the shouider from the breast and ribs, by passing 
the knife under, in the direction of A BC and D. Be care 


ful to keep it toward you horizontally, to prevent cutting the 


meat too much off the bone. Then separate the gristly part 
from the ribs in the line, EF B, and help cither from taat on 
from the ribs, as m ly be chosen. 

HAUNCH OF VENISON, 


First cut down to the bone in the line, D C A, then turn the 
dish with the end A toward you, put in the point of the knife 


at C, and cut it down as deep as you can in the direction ¢ 
B. Thus cut, you may take out as many s ices as you please 


on the right or left. As the fat lies deeper on the left, between 

B and A, to those who are fond of fat, the best flavored and 

fattest slices will be found on the left of the line C B, suppos- 
ing the end A turned toward you. 
GOOSE, 

Turn the neck end of the goose toward you, and cut the 

whole breast in slices on each side of the bird, but only remove 

them as you help each person. ‘Turn the goose on one side 


Goop 


and take off the leg by putting the fork into the small end ¢ “nee 


the leg, pressing it close to the body, and, having passed th 
knife in the line, E D, turn the leg back and, if young, it wi 
easily separate. To take off the wing, put your fork in th 
small end of the pinion and press it close to the body, then pu 


in the knife at C and divide the joint, taking it down in the ¢ 
rection CD. Then take off the merry thought in the line O 


rURKE\ 
In carving this fowl the fork should be fixed in the breas aa 
in the marked dot. You have then the command of the bi “ 
ind can turn it as you please. Slice down the breast in t ie: 
lines A , and then proceed to take off the leg on the outsid 
is seen in the circular line, B D of No. 2, then cut off the win ring 
following the line A H B. Now cut off or separate from tl aw 
breast bone the slices you before cut down from the breas rel 
In taking off the wing, be careful to cut it at A, for if you « a 
too near the neck you will find the neck bone interferin : 
Cece 
Che legs and wings being now separated from the body, « : 
B ies ¢ 


A 


~ cht 
ol 
nth 
vide the breast from the back by cutting through the tend spri 
ribs, from the neck quite down to the tail: then lay the bac | out 
upwards on the platter, fix your fork under the rump and, lay nily 
ing the edge of your knife in the line B E C, and pressing deg 
down, lift up the tail or lower part of the back and it wi trime 
readily divide lis done, lay the lower part of the back uy od | 
vard in your plate w he rump from you and cut off the si cut 
bones by forcing the knife through the rump bones, in tl ize 
ines EK FF. anc he whole fowl is completely carved. 1 po 
Chicken is carved in the same manner, also partridge, tl ny 
thigh of which is considered the choicest eating. t chi 
In serving fish, lightness of touch nd care that the flake eT\ 
should 1 be broken should be taken. With shad and mat id 
ere] some of the roe should be served on each plate. In can y vi 
ing salmon, a portion of the back and belly should be serve: mily 
to each person. The choicest portions are nearest the hea sh | 
Mrs. Petit ley t to 
nie 
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ld 
THE SUNSET. 
The day that began in darkness l'oo 
With storm and cloud and rain, 1 yor 
Has ended to-night in a sunset e Wl 
| Like the joy that follows pai ‘irdh 
Away beyond the mountains, nue 
Far adown in the west f the 
Are the sea of Jasper, the gate of pearl, e WI 
The heaven where all will rest. lf 
Far away from my weary soul To 
Are the care and trouble of day, I] fac 
The Father has given this to me il fla 
To see it, Is to pray 
ece 
And the day that began in darkness nvth 
nyt 
With unrest, doubt and sorrow, 
vith 
Has passed to-night, in a sunset 
Full of promise for the morrow. surpl 
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“LEND A HAND.” 
As HOUSEKEEPERS MAY AND SHOULD. 
NE need hardly say that there is much 
of poverty in the world. With it, as 


we know, go hunger and cold and sick- 


ness. Sisters of (¢ harity, church mis- 


sionaries, physicians, and individuals, 


who go out to meet ar 


are almost overwhelmed with the work 


1d help the poor, 


that needs to be done, and the com 
paratively small amount each person 


can do. “Work as I may, from morn 


ing until night, I cannot begin to help 

half the suffering I see,’ says one. Another makes 
in, “All I can possibly do is a mere ‘drop in the bucket’ 
to be done.”’ This fe eling is almost unavoid 


needs 


but the consolation must come in this form. No one 
or should carry the whole burden of misery upon his 
ilders, either to know orto relieve. There is much of 
ering that must exist and must be borne without relief. 


every little bit of comfort, or help, or encouragement 


trength each one of us can give, puts just so much of 
shthness Into the world—aye, doubly so, we both give 
receive brightness in the doing of these things. 

w of us can make a profession of charity work. Othe 
es ¢ us, especially if we have homes which we 


st not only oversee, but do a large portion of the work. 


} 


of us can lend a hand, now and then. to help another 
discomtort to comfort. he object of this article is to 
ouseke pers a few of the prac tical things that spec ially 
n their province. First of all the matter of clothing. In 


springtime, when winter clothing is laid aside, carefully 


lout all that which is worn too much to be used in vou 


uily again, or is outgrown or faded. Put it in a pile and 
aegvrees 7 vd it. A sti ng p tch of a ther ce ris no 
triment toa garment, so it makes it whole and wearable. 
| buttons that can be used again upon a nice dress, may 
cut off: but be sure and sew others on. Did you ever 
lize of how little value a dress without buttons would be 
. poor woman who had no buttons in the house and not 
ny to buy the cheapest sort with? It is not bad plan to 
t children or servants at this “ poor” mending, under your 
vervision. Patch all holes and thin places. Do not be 


raid of too much patching, so it be neatly done. Hardly 


y garment that is considered past wear in a well-to-do 


ily is too far gone to be used again if well mended. | 
sh | could go into hundreds of houses and beg their heads 
t to throw away even the g 


vadly worn garments especially 
nnel shirts and drawers. If you could know how small a 
oportion of our poor have such garments on them, you 
uuld patch, and think your time well spent. 

oo much stress cannot be put upon the injunction to have 
| your “poor” garments mended. A whole sermon could 
e written upon it, with firstly, economy; secondly, thrift; 
irdly, example ; fourthly, inducement to the poor to con- 


inue the care of a garment; and fifthly, such a tine showing | 

f the strong moral influence it would have, as would justify 
ie whole sermon. 

| forbear now: some day | may give it to you. 

To continue: put all these garments, all half worn shoes, 
il faded or worn and mended stockings, all hoods and caps, | 
ll flannel skirts made out of all the pieces of flannel in your | 
ece bag, even if two or more colors get into one skirt. and | 
nything else you can think of inte a large drawer or barrel | 


vith a good sprinkling of camphor or tobacco. You will be 
surprised to see how it fills up, before cold weather comes. 


In the fall when summer things are laid aside, do the same 
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with those, although it is less important than the winter 
clothing work. Next, what shall you do with those things? 
I feel very much like telling you not to distribute them your- 
self, unless you are very sure just what you are doing. Above 
all things, never give them to people who come begging to your 
door. It is rarely safe, and such things can do too valuable 
good in the right directions to be wasted in the wrong ones. 
There are, in every city, charity and relief societies, who 


are for the worthy poor, investigate carefully « very case, know 
particular wants, and have the means of gaining information 
respecting the poor that private families do not have. They 
are safe distributers for your ¢ lothing. 

Failing those, you can do no better than carry them to a 
public school in some poor district, and any teacher can tell 
you of some needy, worthy, half-clothed child or its mother 
who will bless you for your provision. 

In a former article I spoke of the saving of old cotton and 
linen cloth for hospitals. There is yet another thing that 
hospitals are greatly in need of, and that is canned fruits and 
jellies. Goto some poor hospital in the early summer, tell 
the matron to send you a dozen empty Mason jars, which she 
is sure to have (empty) and a dozen cups; then, as you can 
fruit or make jelly from time to time during summer and 
vutumn, fill a jar orcup with fruit. When winter comes, send 
it over to the sick. It will cost you little in money, upon the 
whole, and add very little to your labor, but so much to your 
pleasure when you realize what a large slice of comfort you 
have sent out to the “charity patients” in that struggling 
hospital. 

lhe empty cans that you fill in your own house during the 
winter, with apple sauce, to use after apples are gone, will 
each hold a quart of grateful tartness for the sick, during the 
coming summer, if you remember to send some of them to 
this same hospital. 

liny fancy cups or glasses, whole or cracked, well filled 


with jelly will hold an amount of happiness for some sick, 


poor child all out of proportion to their size, and the ease 
vith which you filled them from the last scraping of your jelly 


t 
How I do wish every housekeeper would try just once this 


pleasurable viving. No one would need to tell her to 


“Lend a hand.” It sounds littlke enough to do: but it 


means some one kept from calling, some one he Iped up that 
has I illen, some burden ( irried br ively to the end that other- 
wise would have broken the bearer’s strength if not her 
heart, “a ray of sunshine in a dark place,” a courage roused 
to enable one to “begin again,” and, (oh! how true it is.) 
the returning flood of sunshine on the one whose hand 
stretched out. 
Once more * Lend a hand.’ 
Suntata Stafford. 
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A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
A BALLAD oF THE WAR 
I 
THE ATIACK. 
Two little chaps with paper caps, 
Flag flying and drum beating, 
A charge across the meadow made 
Where flocks of geese were eating. 
II 
THE RETREAT. 
The geese at this, set up a hiss, 
The soldier chaps sought cover, 
All out of breath and badly scar’d— 


The cruel war was over 


—frank H. Stau er. 
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Original in HOousEKEEPING. 
IN AND ABOUT THE SICKROOM—V. 
By A TRAINED NURSE. 
NOTES ON SURGICAL NURSING. 


— |. Jj HE house mother should always be 
— 
SOHIN prepared for emergencies. A few 


bandages and a bottle of carbolized 
oil do not take up much room in a 
corner of the closet shelf and they 
are invaluable in case of an acci- 
dent requiring their use. 


a Band- 

5 “ihe ages can easily be made from an 
hich R old sheet. Cut it into strips about 
two inches wide and sew two lengths 
together, lay the raw edges over 
one another so that one will be on 
each side of the bandage and run 
them together, forming a flat join- 
ing with no leak ridge at the seam. The strips can be any 
width that is desired, but two inches is the most useful 
size. To roll them begin at one end 


and roll as tightly as 
possible, keeping the edges even. 


Hospital nurses learn to 
make with the fingers a roll as compact as can be done with 
a bandage roller. 
point, 


When finished turn in the end to forma 
fasten it with a pin, pull off the ravellings from the 
edges and the bandage is completed. Carbolized oil can be 
procured from the druggist, or made at home by adding 
one teaspoonful of carbolic acid crystals dissolved in glyc- 
erine, to fourteen teaspoonfuls of sweet oil. It is an excel- 
lent remedy for slight cuts as well as more serious injuries. 
It is spread on a piece of linen and bound on the wound. 
Carbolic acid’ being an antiseptic, 


prevents decomposition 
and so permits the wound to heal. 


Nature, or whatever name 
we may choose to give to the mysterious recuperative. power 
which enables the human body to recover from disease and 
injuries, is the great healer. Science can only surround the 
injured part with the conditions most favorable to its re- 
covery. No power on earth can make the tiny cells collect 
to form the new tissue and change into flesh, or cause skin to 
form over the surface unless nature 


The air i 


wills that it shall be so. 


is full of minute germs, invisible to the naked 
It is the office of these germs when life ceases in ny organi- 


zation to turn it again into its original elements. Ferment- 
ation, as in yeast, and souring is the beginning of 


When the skin is broken the vitali 


their work. 
ty of the surrounding parts 
being destroyed by the injury, a hot bed is prepared in which 
bacteria flourish with fatal rapidity. The poison thus gen- 
erated is absorbed into the system and in bad cases the 
patient dies of pywmia, or blood poisoning. The name of 
Pasteur will go down to posterity in connection with his dis- 
coveries in the method of treating hydrophobia and it was 
his researches which first directed attention 1 
dressings for wounds. Mr. 
S. Bartholemew’s Hospital, 


if the surrounding 


antiseptic 
Lister, one of the surgeons at 
London, conceived the idea that 
air could be disinfected and the 
dressed with some substance that would kill the bacteria 
which might find an entrance, decomposition would be pre- 
vented and the wound placed in the most favorable condition 
for healing. He fixed upon 


wound 


carbolic acid as the agent most 
certain to be effective and since the introduction of his 
method, and modified forms of it which experience has sug- 
gested, recovery is the almost invariable rule and the once 
dreaded diseases of wounds the rare exception. 

When a serious accident happens and the victim is brought 
home if a limb has been broken a bed should be prepared for 
the sufferer while the surgeon is coming. ‘This bed will have 
to be occupied probably for several weeks nor, in m: ny Cases, 


will the occupant be able to be moved from it. A woven ale 
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mattress with a hair mattrass over it, is the most desirabl« 
foundation, on this should be spread a sheet smoothly tuckex 
in at the sides and ends. A piece of India rubber sheeting 
should always be amongst the household stores, a yard of the 
soft twilled kind can be purchased for $1.50 and if cut int: 
two will be a useful size. One half should be folded in par 
of an old cotton sheet and placed under the wounded part t 
prevent the damp dressings from wetting the mattress. A 
sheet folded in two lengthwise should 
middle of the 


be placed across the 
bed and the ends firmly tucked under the mat 
It can be changed more easily than the whole sheet 
and kept smooth and free from crumbs. The upper bec 
clothes must be folded back over the foot of the bedstead 
unul the sufferer is lifted 

When a person is obliged to lie constantly in one position, 


tress. 


as is the case with a broken leg, the pressure coming con 
stantly on the same place bedsores must be guarded against 
The lower part of the back is most frequently attacked. The 
nurse should pass her hand under it at least twice a day t 
see that the draw sheet is free from wrinkles and creases 
Morning and night she must bathe it with a small sponge 
dipped in alcohol, or a solution of tannic acid, and when it is 
dry rub it with corn starch or buckwheat flour. It may seen 
impossible to her to get her hand underneath, but most beds 
will yield a little to pressure and by working in a roll of ol 
linen under the back above the place to be bathed, she wil 
obtain a little space to work in. If in spite of precautions 
the back becomes sore an air cushion with a hole in the 
middle must be used to prevent the sore from coming in con 
tact with any surface, or it cannot heal. 

In dressing a wound that discharges two basins are re 
quired, a sponge and apiece of glazed India rubber cloth. 
One basin must hold tepid water, the other is to catch the 
The cloth can be laid well 


injured part and the edges turned up to form a sort 


water when the wound is washed. 
under the 
of trough leading into the empty basin. The surface of 
wound should never be touched disturbs the healing 
process, the water is squeezed over it from the sponge. In 
removing strips of plaster take hold of both ends and draw 
upwards toward the not to pull the edges of the 
wound apart. <A little spirits of turpentine will remove the 
marks left on the skin. 


middle, 
sticky In bandaging care should be 
taken not to draw the bandage too tight. If after the sur- 
geon leaves the limb swells and there is great pain this cause 
nd he should | 
When a finger is b: dh y cut it should be tied up and left alone 
for a day or two: the 


should be suspected, ve sent for to remedy it. 
blood dries on the outside and forms ; 
case within which the injury may heal without further aie: 
If a child has the misfortune to have a finger cut off it should 
be replaced and bound up. 
union and there is great hope if the smallest shred of skin 
remains unsevered. 


Sometimes there is a perfect 


In a serious burn as soon as the fire is extinguished the 
clothes must be removed. If not already thoroughly wet the in- 
jured part should be drenched with water and the clothes cut 
away. Everything must be sacrificed to getting them off 
without pulling, as the slightest dragging ‘eles the skin too. 
If pate Aa s of the clothing adhere and will not drop off they 
Dip cloths in a thick solution 
of common baking soda in water and lay them over the 
burnt surface, bandaging lightly to keep them in place. As 
soon as a dry spot appears on this dressing wet it with the 
soda and water by squeezing some on it. There will be no 
smarting while it is saturated and excludes the air. If a 
rubber sheet is not at hand, 


must be allowed to remain. 


a piece of oil cloth, a gossamer 
cloak, or any waterproof article can be spread on the bed 
with a blanket over it, to receive the sufferer. If the feet are 


cold heat should be applied to them and a little stimulant 
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iven if the pulse is weak. The bed covering should be 


ble. The gravity of a burn is in proportion to the surface 
volved. A deep burn is much less serious than a superficial 
ne twice the size. Pain is a good sign in severe burns, it 
ows that there is still vitality to suffer. Scalds can be 
‘ated in the same way. In slight cases painting the surface 
th thick mucilage will sometimes give relief, or pouring oil 
er it and then covering it with a coating of flour. Anything 
it effectually excludes the air will relieve the pain. Per- 
ns suffering from these accidents should have concentrated 
urishing food and as much of it as they can take with ease. 
iture has large repairs to make and must be provided with 
terial to carry them on. The doctor will prescribe opiates 
needed, it is not safe for an unprofessional person to med- 
with them. An English physician says: * When you read 
account of one of these dreadful accidents in the papers 
ich has ended fatally, you will almost universally find 
y conclude with something of this kind: * After enduring 
‘at agony for some hours, death relieved her from her suf- 
ings.’ Now it may be a great consolation to sorrowing 
nds to know positively, that in nearly every case this 
mere newspaper phrase and is not true. Those of us 


oO are accustomed to see these accidents, know well that 
en the surface injured is sufficiently large to cause death 
re is not much suffering, the person seems to die from 
ick.” ‘The most exquisite cleanliness must prevail in 
se sick rooms, there is generally a very disagreeable 
rr when a large surface is involved. The uninjured parts 
st receive a daily sponge bath and the clothing be fre- 
‘ntly changed. It should be cut wherever it is necessary 
adapt it to the wants of the sufferer and fastened with 
es so that it can be removed with as little change of posi- 
1 as is possible. 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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COUNTING THE APPLE SEEDS. 

The wind was east—fast fell the snow; 
We said; ‘*’Tis a stormy night,” 

And crowded to the hearth-fire’s glow 
That shone so warm and bright; 

With rosy fruit each hand was filled 
From the home orchard near, 

When suddenly the laugh was stilled,— 
*“*We’ll count the seeds,” I hear. 


*Tis one, “he loves ’—that’s Nettie Day; 
“ three,’’ he loves the same, 

For Willie “ five,’’ he casts away ; 
Rob’s “four” his heart will claim; 

Then “ six, he loves,” and “seven, ioves she ;”’ 
Ah! “both love!’ now shouts Jim 

As he the lucky “eight” can see, 
An omen good for him. 


Then “nine, he comes,”’ the door bell rings, 
And Doris sets a chair 

For one whose coming welcome brings, 
Who joins the revel there ; 

Ah! “ten, he tarries,””—Jeanie’s lot, 
But in her heart she knows 

The one she named has ne’er forgot, 
However fortune goes. 


Eleven, he courts,’’—the apple’s heart 
Alone, fair Edith knoys, 
For Phil, beside her, gives a start, 
And lacks his calm repose, 
For *‘ twelve he marries fair and straight 
His apple’s seeds they view; 
He whispers, ‘I believe in fate, 
Dear, if that fate be you.” 


—Annie L. Jack. 


irm and light. A doctor should be sent for as soon as pos- | 
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A TWELFTH NIGHT PARTY. 
AND WHAT HAPPENED AT ITs ENDING. 

ALLIE burst into the room where her 
three sisters were sitting, with her 
cheeks all rosy after her rapid walk 
from the car station, and her eyes 
sparkling. 

* Girls,” she exclaimed without any 
preface, “I’ve got an idea! we must 
give a party.” 

Minerva looked up from her books 
enquiringly, Cecelia stopped practis- 


ing and whirled around on her stool 


.- = to face the speaker, while Amy held 
her brush suspended over the rose 
she was painting. 
“How?” “When?” “Where?” they finally queried in 
breathless unison. 


* Well, you just wait a minute and I'll tell you,” answered 
Sallie, as she sank into a chair and unfastened her bonnet 
strings. “It came to me all in a flash in the cooking school 
this morning. You see Mrs. Daniell told us in her lecture 
how to make a Twelfth Night cake, and as soon as she began 
to talk about it I gave such a jump that [ dropped my spoon, 
pencil and notebook all on the floor, for I said to myself, 
*That’s just the thing for us: we'll give a Twelfth Night 
party.’ 

“When zs Twelfth Night?” queried Amy. 

“Why, January sixth, of course, goosey! can’t you 


girls,” she con- 


reckon?” answered Sallie. ** You know, 
tinued, * that since papa failed and we had to give up every- 
thing and come out here to live, the girls and young men in 
our set have been just as good and nice as can be. Yes, | 
know we're just the same girls as when we were rich” 
(this to. Amy who was sniffing contemptuously), * but after all 
it does make a difference, for we can’t dress as we used, nor 
make the return for social favors and all that. But everybody 
has been kind to us—that is,” she added as she remembered 
the snubs of the Mitchells and a few of their ilk, * everybody 
that we cared anything about, you know. Well now, here is 
our chance to show our gratitude and pay off some of our just 
debts by having them all out here to a Twelfth Night Party, 
| and giving them such a good time as they never had before 
in all their lives. I heard one of the young women in the 
| class say that it was getting quite the thing to observe all 
these old holidays ‘so English you know,’ she said, and I 
thought it all out coming out from 


and it’s all planned; that is, most a 


he city in the horsecar, 
, for youve got to help 
me out some of course. This dear, old-fashioned country 


t 
lI 


house is just the place for a thing of that sort, you know, with 
its immense rooms and big, open fireplaces” 

* 4drevt you glad grandpa would never have it altered and 
modernized ?”’ interpolated Amy. 

“And I can make the cake,” continued Sallie, not heeding 
the interruption, * because I learned how to-day in the lecture ; 
and we can take up the rug in the dining-room (I’m glad for 

| once it is so perfectly immense) and have a dance and”— 
| “But the music?” asked Minerva. 
|; “Ah, we can manage that,” said Cecelia ; “here's the piano 


and the girls can take turns playing, and then we can get 
that funny old cobbler up in the village, with his two sons 
with their violins and banjo. It’s the jolliest music in the 
world,” and she sprang up and gave an ecstatic sort of a 
| * walk around,” picking out an imaginary tune as she went. 
| “That’s it, Cecie, you’re a darling! I knew you'd all have 
| bright ideas as soon as we talked it over.” 

**How do you make the cake?” asked Amy, and by this 
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time the three girls had gathered around Sallie, and their eyes 
were as bright as hers. 

*Oh yes, I must tell you about that; you'll have to help 
me for we shall want a tremendously large one, you know. 
I’ve got the rule here in my notebook. Here it is:” 

Twelfth Night Cake. 

Take one cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, three and a half 
cupfuls of flour, one cupful of milk, yolks of five eggs. whites of 
three, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one of orange extract, 
some fruit, one pea, one bean, and one clove. 

“What on earth are they for?” asked Amy. 

* Ah, you wait till I read over my notes and I'll tell you. 
They come in last. Let me see.” (She reads rapidly.) 

In making cake, as in other things, it is necessary to have every- 
thing ready. Cake should be made as quickly as possible. Have 
butter, milk and flour measured out, baking-powder sifted into the 
flour, eggs broken and separated. Have a round cake tin with a 
hole in the middle. Line with sheets of buttered paper. In cold 
weather always fill mixing bowl with hot water, let it stand a 
moment; heat the bowl enough to warm the butter but not melt it. 
Rub butter to a soft cream and add sugar with the flavoring 
gradually. Beat very light. Meanwhile have eggs beaten— 
whites stiff, yolks light. Add milk, a little at a time, to butter and 
sugar, and rub to keep smooth. Add flour and beat quickly, then 
the yolks, then the whites, and fruit if you wish. Bake with a 
quick heat at first, especially at the bottom. Should rise so as to 
fill the pan. 

* When the cake is done—and this is “Ae important part, girls 
—before you frost it you push the pea into it on one side, and 
on the other the bean and clove. You stick broom straws in 
to mark the places where these are and then you frost it and 
decorate it. You've no idea how lovely that cake looked 
to-day, all covered over with white frosting like snow, in 
queer devices; and then there was a wreath around the top, 
made of slices of angelica for leaves, with some of those 
candied cherries that look as red and plump as fresh ones. 
There was a real little evergreen tree stuck into the hole in 
the middle for a Christmas tree,—you know they used to call 
this day * Little Christmas’ in England,—and then there were 
three litule figures that Mrs. Daniell got made at the confec- 
tioner’s, one of a king, one of a queen, and one of a knave or 
clown. Oh! and that’s what the bean and the rest mean: the 
bean means the king, the pea the queen, and the clove the 
knave. And when you cut the cake you must help ladies from 
the side which has the pea in it, and the gentlemen from the 
other side ; and whoever finds the bean or pea or clove in his 
or her piece of cake has to take that character and keep it 
until midnight.” 

“Capital! capital!” shouted the girls, and Amy caught 
Sallie by the waist and waltzed her about the big room till 
they were both breathless, while Cecelia drummed out a tune 
with the tongs and fire shovel, and Minerva said approvingly, 

“The best thing about Sallie’s inspirations is that they are 
always practicable.” 

“Well, I think this ¢y rather a good idea myself,” said 
Sallie, modestly, when the group had been formed again and 
they settled down to talk it all over. “And then I thought of 
something else. There ought to be some games or some- 
thing, such as they used to have, you know. Minerva, can’t 
you tell us what is the proper thing to do, from an anti- 
quarian and archxological point of view? We ought to have 
the whole thing in real old fashion, you know.” 

Minerva went to the bookcase. ‘ Here’s Brand and 
Chambers, Hone and Hazlitt,” she said ; “ we'll find it here if 
there is anything. Let us see: ‘Twelfth Day, or Epiphany. 
First observed in 813 as a separate feast. Primitive Chris- 
tians celebrated the feast of the Nativity for twelve days, 
observing the first and last with great solemnity, both of 
these days being denominated the Epiphany, the first the 
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greater, the latter the lesser. In its character as a popular 
festival, Twelfth Day stands only inferior to Christmas; the 
leading object held in view is to do honor to the three wise 
men or the three kings as they are generally called.’ ” 

“Oh, skip some of that,” cried Sallie. 

Minerva went on: “It is a Christian custom, ancient pas 
memory, to indulge in a pleasantry called the election o 
kings by beans. Some maintain it to have been derived fron 
the custom observed by the Roman children who, at the en: 
of their Saturnalia drew lots to see who would be king. hh 
England in later times a large cake was formed into which ; 
bean” 

* We know all about that, Minerva, try to find something 
else.” 

“The importance of this ceremony in France, where th 
mock sovereign is named ‘ Ze roi de la Seve,’ is indicated by 
the proverbial phrase for good luck, ‘77 @ frouz’ la feve a 
gatean’ (He has found the bean in his cake). In Englan 
there was always a queen as well as king on Twelfth Night. 

“Then it speaks of Ben. Jonson’s masque called Hymei 
being performed before the court on Twelfth Day in 160 
and in 16137 

“Well, we don’t want to act a masque do we, girls? Can 
you find us something we ca do? Don’t read us so much 
that antiquarian lore, Minerva: look it over and give us les 
intellectual mortals the gist of it.” 

Meanwhile Minerva’s eyes had grown intent and 
suddenly exclaimed : 

* Here’s something, girls. Hone gives an extract from 
very old book, * Winter Evening Pastimes,’ by Rachel Reve 
and she speaks about the cake and all that and then s! 
gives directions for having all the guests assume charact 


besides the three decided by the cake. You write the nam 
of characters who are to be ministers, courtiers, maids « 
honor, ete., on cards with a pleasant verse beneath. ‘l'ake 
many female characters as there are ladies expected, and th 
same with the gentlemen. hese are folded up so as to | 
of the same size, and put in two bags. ‘Tea or coffee 
handed to your visitors as they come, and when all ar 
assembled the drawing takes place; the verses are rea 
aloud and, according to Twelfth Day law, each one is to suy 
port his character till midnight.” 

This idea met with great approval and it was agreed th 
Amy should get some pretty cards and make one of her dro 
or dainty little water color sketches at the top of each. ‘Th 
name of the character was to be written below and “ 
pleasant verse,” original or quoted, should be contributed b 
Minerva to fill the lower part of the card. 

“I think of some apt quotations at once,” said Miner\ 
* Here’s a bit from an old poem that would be good to writ: 
on the back of the card: 

‘They come! they come! each blue-eyed sport, 
The Twelfth Night king and all his court, 
*Tis mirth fresh crowned with mistletoe! 
Music with her many fiddles, 
Joy on light, fantastic toe; 
Wit with all his jests and riddles, 
Singing, dancing as they go. 
And Love, young Love, among the rest, 
A welcome-—nor unbidden guest.’ ”’ 

“Then we could put a narrow ribbon in at the top an 
they could wear the cards in their button holes so we coul 
know what they were,” suggested practical Sallie. 

“And keep them afterwards as souvenirs, like Germa 
favors, eh, Cecelia?” added Amy. 

She was sorry for her jest the next moment, for Ceceli 
blushed most painfully and looked genuinely distressed. Sh 
fancied no one but herself knew why she kept those fra 
bawbles hanging over her mirror, memorials of that las 
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ippy German before the crash came, when her partner had 
emed to have eyes for no one but her. 
en the budding romance, and they saw now what poor 
‘celia could not see, that Alan Noble was not changed one 
iit now that she was no longer rich, only mystified and re- 
led by the cold and haughty manner she had thought it 
r duty to assume towards him of late. 

Minerva broke the silence quickly with— 


* Sallie, we might have lamb’s wool with our refresh- | 


nts.” 

‘*Lamb’s wool!’ is the girl daft? 
de thee mad, Minerva?” 

‘No indeed,” laughed Amy. “You only know modern 
skery, my poor Sallie. But Minerva has taken the annex 
irse and has listened to lectures on ‘the food of primitive 


Hath much learning 


n.’ I prefer your cooking, my dear, but then” 
‘What zs ‘lamb’s wool,’ Minerva?’ 
‘Why Sallie, | am surprised that you do not know. Lamb’s 


1 is an old English concoction which they always had at 


s season, composed of warm ale sweetened with sugar and 
‘d with nutmeg, into which roasted apples are put and 
ied up a little, the appearance of the latter giving the 

I think it must have been good, too, but then we 
no aie, even if we had 


But we h e€ pienty ¢ new sweet cider,”’ cried Sallie. 
| that would do just as well if not better. They will all 
id when they get here, and it will have been two or three 
s since their supper or late dinner, and so I think we 


iter refreshments as soon as they arrive, in the real 


Wwe Ifth-Day fashio} could have hot coffee. choco- 
ind *lamb’s wool’ (we'll make it in papa’s great punch 
giris, and it ill look a y nice!) And then ¢4e cake 
sandwiches for something more substantial, you know. 
Suppose the ‘early Enelisl iad sandwiches such as 
Il make, but they probably | bread and meat for their 

per, and this is only a_ ne way of putting the two 
nel 

Sallie’s plan was pronounced perfect and the matter of 


‘sshiments Was placecdi entirely in her hands. 
I 


\my’s share 


> Work Was to decorate the Cards and prepare the rooms. 


erva Was to supply the verses and quotations for the 
is, and read up Twelfth-Day literature, so as to have 
ything exactly nght: wl Cecelia had charge of the 
cand ria t gene! \ 

Phen here’s something else.” said Minerva. who was still 
ng over her books. “ Here's a sweet old poem by Het 
that would make a lovely song if set to music; just hear 


It is entitled, 
rWELFTH NIGHT, OR KINGS AND QUEENS. 


Now, now the mirth comes 


of plums, 


When beane’s the king of the sport here ; 


Beside we must know 
pe liso 
Must revel] as queene in the court here. 
Begin then to chuse, 
rhis night as ye use, 


Who shall for the present delight here, 
Be a king by the lot, 
And who shall not 
be Twelfth-Day queene for the night here. 


Which done let us make 
Joy sops of the cake; 
And let not a man then be seen here, 
Who unurged will not drinke 
To the base from the brinke 
A health to the king and the queen here. 


Next crown the bow! full 
With gentle lamb’s wool ; 


But others had | 


Adde sugar, nutmeg and ginger ; 
With store of ale, too, 
And thus ye must doe 
To make the wassaile a swinger. 
Give them to the king 
And the queene wassailing ; 
And though with ale ye be whet here, 
Yet part ye from hence 
As free of offence 
As when ye innocent met here. 

Cecelia thought the poem very melodious and suggestive, 
and felt sure she could compose a pretty air for it, so the 
song was added to the programme. 

And so the invitations were sent out for a Twelfth Night 
party, and caused no small amount of surprise and delight 
among their friends. 

“It’s just like those girls,” was the general verdict. 
~ They're always doing some odd, nice thing that no one else 
would have thought of. It’s sure to be charming and | 
wouldn’t miss it for worlds!” 

And you who were not “ present at the wedding ” would 
think it was charming, too, if 1 could but describe it all to 
you. If 1 could but tell you how warm, and hospitable, and 
jolly the old-fashioned house looked that evening, with the 
Christmas greens, which must hang till Candlemas day, ar- 
ranged by Amy's tasteful fingers, with lights “above and 


below.” and the wood fires blazing in the big fireplaces ; o1 


dwell upon the material delights of the table over which 


Sallie jpresided, giving to the guests as they arrived, cold 
from their drive or ride from the city or adjoining towns, such 
h 


unaccustomed dainties that everybody turned Oliver ‘Twist 


for the nonce and asked for * more ;” or describe how Alan 
Noble found the bean in his piece of the T'welfth-Night cake. 
and how Cecelia, after a long time, was forced to confess that 


the pea was in her slice, while a notorious wag made fun for 


them all in acting his part of Knave or court jestor, and the 
lords and ladies, ministers and maids of hono1 paid their re- 
spects to them, And then the song and dancing and revelry 
which followed, led by the king and queen who seemed the 
gayest of them all,—ah! if you could but hear about all this, 
you would either wish very much that you had been there on 
else you would vow to give just such another party yourself 

the very next Twelfth-day. 
here is one thing, though, that | ought to mention just so 
as not to leave you in suspense, you know. Somewhere and 
sometime, amid all this evening's fun, Alan Noble found a 
chance to ask Cecelia if she couldn't and wouldn't take the 
part of queen to his king for a life role, and in dead earnest. 

And she said she would. 
Jean Kincaid. 


DINNER COURSES. 


The hotel, with its varied bill of fare, has done a good. deal 
to stimulate the American appetite; but it takes its pleasure 
rather in variety than in quantity, is the opinion of 7e Nation. 
An American drummer surrounded by his breakfast or dinner at 
a “good house” is an alarming sight to those who do not know 
that he will probably not taste, or do more than taste, half the 
dishes he orders. What he really seeks in his order is the pleas- 
ure of having his whole possible meal “in sight “—something 
very dear to the plain feeder. This is really the great obstacle 
in way of serving a dinner in courses—European fashion—at our 
tables d*héte. When the first attempt was made to introduce it in 
Memorial Hall, at Harvard, many of the country boys objected 
strongly, on the ground that they liked “to see their dinner,” and 
therefore have the pie on the table while they were eating the meat. 
Then, too, it goes hard with an American to wait for a slower eater 
than himself before getting to the next dish. There is an excel- 
lent New Haven story of a Hartford business man so anxious to 
get back to work after his mid-day dinner that he asked his guest 
“whether he would mind eating his pie in the street,” 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW TO FURNISH. 
Firry Cents Pius a LirrLe CLEVERNESS = ONE DOLLAR. 

N a well written and very vigorous article 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING for October 16, 
the opinion is expressed that “* you can- 

not have the effect of elegance without 

paying for it.” Now, it all depends on 
what is meant by the effect of ele- 
gance. Elegance is sometimes used 
to mean mere prettiness; it is of- 
tener used instead of expensiveness, 
and not so frequently in its true dic- 
tionary signification. Webster de- 
fines itas(1), Beauty resulting from 
the complete absence of that which 
deforms or impresses unpleasantly ; 

(2), That which is elegant. Elegant, according to the same 

authority, means (1); Pleasing by grace and beauty ; (2), Exer- 

cising a nice-choice. 

But * without paying for it,” the writer of the sketchreferred 
to, probably meant, without extra payment. For a house 
cannot be furnished in any style, dull or agreeable, without 
payment. So, begging the pardon of my able antecedent, | 
want to contradict her, and say that one caz have beauty re- 
sulting from the lack of deformity without extra payment. 
Things pleasing by grace and beauty and the result of a nice 
choice, can be had for the same money that would buy a sub- 
stantial and ugly piece of furniture. 

| have a fancy that the authors of ** Delusions and Snares” 
and of * How’to Furnish” are not radically at variance. Only 
that while the first article was a word of warning, and left the 
depressed feeling that a warning always does, this would like 
to be a word of hope and encouragement. Especially would 
it speak to the poor woman, of refinement, whose love of 
beauty is not-proportioned to the size of her bank account. 
There are many women who are not willing to “learn to do 
without,” and who are not contented to give up their dreams 
of a really beautiful home nest, because of limited finances. 

It is only by loyal adherence to the rules of zsthetics, 
rightly so called, that the combination of beauty, utility and 
cheapness can be effected. An attempt to furnish stylishly, 
or so as to impress the neighbors with a false idea of pros- 
perity, must always end disastrously. No true beauty can 
possibly be forthcoming from such motives; the house will be 
furnished to give the effect of costliness at the expense of all 
true merit. The effect of costliness is not a desirable one— 
even when it can be perfectly well afforded. On the contrary, 
it is very vulgar, something on the order of the savage, who 
decks his body with all his worldly wealth. A house so fur- 
nished marks its owner as more vain of her wealth than of 
her discrimination. With a woman who cannot afford it, it 
has the same falseness as an elaborately set glass diamond. 

First and foremost, a home should not be ugly—that is, as 
the first step toward the “beauty resulting,” the deformity 
must be gotten rid of. ‘To retain the ugly carpet that won't 
wear out, and pile rich-colored rugs upon it, is poor sense 
and poor economy. A Royal Worcester vase on a bare marble 
mantel, glaring white, or elaborately blackened and gilded, is 
as much out of place asa bunch of roses in a coal scuttle. The 
finest engraving or etching will not appear to advantage upon 
a white wall. So, even if the ugly carpet is not worn out, it 


must go, to make way for something which, if it be only in- 
grain, will be soft in color, and inconspicuous in pattern. A 
carpet which obtrudes itself upon notice, puts the rest of the 
room out of countenance. The book-case cannot hold its own 
against it, and the little evidences of culture shrink into ob- 
scurity. Even if the carpet cost two dollars a yard, and was 
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the result of a long pinch of economy, if it be ugly, let it go 
Forget its cost, and face firmly the fact that your best effort: 
to attain beauty will fail, as long as there is any deformity 
present. But it need not go for nothing. Send it to the auc 
tioneer’s—be sure it is a large shop—and you will often be sur 
prised at the amount you will receive for it. There are many 
of the unregenerate who look only to the money value an 
durability of an article, who will contend for it, and give you 
a fair price. You might set the price, and order that it be 
not sold beneath it. Then, if it is returned to you, send ii 
with whatever other scraps of carpet you have, to a carpe 
weaver, and have it made into a really lovely and durabk 
rug, at seventy-five cents a square yard—about thirty-fiv: 
cents Brussels width. 

Paper the walls. If you live in a rented house refuse t 
sign the next lease unless the house shall be papered for you 
Accept a cheap paper if necessary, but stipulate that you shal 
do your choosing yourself. Then make yourself fit to choose 
and don’t rely on the glibbest clerk that ever persuaded ; 
hesitating customer. Read Eastlake’s * Hints on Househok 
Taste,” get the * House Beautiful” from the library, and lool 
up Scribner's Household Art Series. At least, read Eastlake 
and discover for yourself that the so-called Eastlakian paper 
and carpets are far from being made after his designs ; are, it 
short, what he most abominated. Then, armed and equippe: 
with knowledge, make a determined raid upon the cheaj 
papers; ask for fifteen cent rolls first, and then if you must 
go up to twenty-five, but no higher. One of the pretties 
papers I ever saw, was only fifteen cents a roll. Of cours 
there was no gilt, but gilt is of doubtful value in a paper. | 
you are very short of funds put the paper on yourself. It i 
not at all an impossible task. I know a determined womai 
who saved three or four dollars, and resolved to paper he 
parlor. She knew her husband was struggling hard to pay 
for their home, and so would not ask him for money to han; 
it. She was lame with a badly sprained ankle, which sh 
could not touch to the floor, but she papered that room he 
self, going up and down the ladder on her knees, and hoy 
ping about on crutches. ‘The sequel was very funny. He 
husband so appreciated her bravery that he presented he 
with a basket of flowers which cost enough to have paid fo 
the hanging ! 

A paper should always have a border of sufficient width t 
give character. ‘This border should be lighter than the paper 
except in a very lofty room, when a darker border apparenth 
lowers the ceiling, and makes the room easier to furnish. A 
single strip of ordinary paper for the side walls, harmonizing 
in tint, but bolder in design, put around next the ceiling 
horizontally, makes a pretty and inexpensive finish. A stripe 
about an inch wide of dark paper, between this border anc 
the main wall-covering, may take the place of a picture mold 
ing, and will have to be used when the molding is next the 
ceiling, as it sometimes is. It ought always to be betwee 
the border and the wall screen. A paper should be light 
colored nearly always—that is to say, in small rooms, in dar 
rooms, or in rooms where most of the picture frames are dark 
A room is generally made gloomy by a dark paper. The pat 
tern should be small, conventionalized, and harmoniousl: 
colored, no strong contrasts being admitted. 

Granted that your floor and walls are well and inconspicu 
ously covered, your background humbly waiting for the choice 
objects to come, what next? Curtains! Some sort, if onh 


ruffled cheese cloth. In these days of bargains and cheap 


wash goods of really lovely designs, no one with a little mor 
than enough to pay for the table, need go without curtains 
And a room is never home-like with bare windows. Cornice 
are fortunately abandoned, alike by fashion, and zxsthetics 
and the simple and serviceable pole and rings have taken thei 
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lace. The size of the pole should be determined by the 
nd of curtain. Portitres and heavy curtains require bulky 
les, and lace curtains slender ones. The curtains should 
ot be held back by brass chains, a foolish fancy brought out 
st winter, but by cords or ribbons. A dainty little cottage 
id its fresh white curtains caught back with scarfs of silk 
<e a small boy’s neck-tie, four or five inches wide, the two 
lors a dull brownish red, or reddish brown, and an oriental 
ue, deep in tone, with a green tint, but yet not a peacock. 
1e longer scarf, which went around the lace, was of the 
pper silk, and the blue was knotted in with it. There were 
» loops, only four ends. The advantage of this mode of 
iping is that the ties may be washed again and again, and 
ok as good as new. Wash silk might be bought at sixty 
nts a yard, cut into strips of the required length, and 
mmed all around on the machine. 
Sash curtains are often a very desirable addition to the big 
indows now in vogue, which are too wide to be well draped 
th a single pair of curtains. Cotton crape at fifteen cents a 
rd is an admirable material for this purpose. Bright, sun- 
ny yellow is very effective in a north room, and white is 
propriate for bedrooms. Silk tassels to match, sewed into 
band like a fringe, may be had for twenty-five cents a 
rd made to order; a bargain may sometimes be picked up 
rless. The crape will wash perfectly, and may be ironed 
not as you choose. The little silk balls, persuaded by a 
ir-pin, will resume their pristine fluffiness. Excellent color- 
ys may be had in the imitation Madras cottons, at from 
een to fiftycentsayard. These stuffs wash as well as white, 
d are sometimes better, as at a sunny window, or to tone 
wn a somewhat light-colored room. 
Curtain lambrequins, like cornices, are now entirely aban- 
ned. Some people put the discarded parlor lambrequins 
at their basement dining-room windows, with a loving and 
gretful thought back at the hours of toil over them, but it 
a mistaken idea. The lambrequins never were pretty, and 
ver will be, however great the labor on them, or the cost. 
f you would have your dining-room pretty, you must banish 
em. If you are clever, you will find some way to utilize the 
od material and misplaced embroidery. Basement dining- 
om curtains are effective made of cotton crape, or muslin 
irred with pale yellow bands, or dotted in blue, red or pink. 
he color must not be too conspicuous, or the pattern, and 
e goods should be washable. ‘They may be appropriately 
‘ished with a fringe of tiny cotton balls, and should be hung 
raight down from a small brass rod. They are better not 
‘d back, but just pushed a foot or two apart; they should be 
ose against the window glass, and reach just to the sill. 
ideed, they should escape touching by a half inch. Simple 
raping like this will not interfere with the use of the wide 
indow seat, and will add materially to the appearance of the 
suse from the outside. 
Now, as to furniture. Don’t attempt upholstered chairs: 


(ley are very expensive, very cumbersome, and usually very 


gly. Some enthusiasts insist upon it that they are unhealthy 
ecause of the quantity of dust they can secrete—almost gen- 
rate; and indeed, an upholstered chair that has been ina 
ick room is liable to become a source of danger. Rattan 
‘ems to have been made to meet the requirements of just 
uch a woman as we have been supposing. Chairs made of 
are cheap, durable, comfortable to the point of luxurious- 
ess, portable, cleanly, everything that a chair should be. 
‘lush cushions make them rich-looking ; ribbons make them 
lainty; and either can be removed at will. But even in the 
vay of rattan, a word of warning may be uttered. Don’t at- 
empt to bring a willow copy of the starry firmament into 


our parlor. Stars are all right in the heavens, but out of 
place on chair backs. They prove that they are disgusted at 
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such treatment by steadily refusing to shine. “The harp 
that hung in Tara’s halls,” loses all its tunefulness and all 
its beauty when converted into rattan. Japanese fans, and 
new moons were never intended to join forces in the support 
of the broad back of the master of the house, and ought not 
to be expected to look lovely while doing it. Such designs 
are idiotic. They cost more than the simple and appropriate 
patterns, and one may combine economy and good sense by 
shunning them. 

There are many good revivals of old Colonial chairs in 
pseudo cherry and mahogany, and in real oak. They are 
very desirable, and it must be admitted that while the oak is 
certainly more serviceable the birch (a/ias cherry or mahog- 
any) is more effective, especially when used with rattan. 
These chairs are really very cheap. I know of one pretty 
little straight-backed chair, not a rocker, of mahogany, strong 
and well made, that only cost three dollars and a half at an 
expensive place. There is a small square of dark blue plush 
slightly stuffed, now tacked over the cane seat with many 
brass-headed tacks, which was not there when it was bought, 
and the whole is a really lovely little affair. A large rocking 
companion to it, a chair that all gentlemen like, has a seat to 
match, and a flat oblong cushion tied to the back with blue 
ribbons. This chair, minus the cushions, was eight dollars, 
and is nice enough to take its place in any room. One small 
sewing chair, of cherry also, but less fine in workmanship, 
cost, with a copper-colored plush cushion, four dollars anda 
half. In buying, beware of glue. See to it that all the places 
on which strain is at all likely to come, are fastened with 
bolts or screws. If they are not, have them added. It can 
nearly always be done. A chamois skin dampened is said to 
be an excellent thing to dust with, polishing like oil, and not 
leaving a sticky place behind to catch the dust. 

A book-case is an indispensable addition to any parlor, un- 
less there is a separate library. Have simple shelves, about 
five in number, rather deep, with a place on top for busts and 
vases. The big things with glass doors are abominations 
which sometimes have to be tolerated because they protect 
fine books from the dust. But our poor housewife is not apt 
to have such superfine books, and can afford a little extra 
dust for the sake of the extra convenience and beauty. And 
don’t attempt to combine a writing desk and a book-case. 
These combinations are always clumsy and expensive, with 
glued ornaments, machine carving, and much veneer. It 
would be utterly out of place in such a quiet and tasteful 
home as we are suggesting. Book-cases of five shelves may 
be had in cherry for nine dollars, or in oak for the same price. 
In walnut they are hard to find, but cheaper when found. 
One may be made to order by a common carpenter, of pine, 
shellacked, if the wood work of the room is so, or stained 
walnut if the wood work is dark, or cherry to match the other 
furniture. These need not come tomore than five dollars, or 
may be less. Each shelf may have a flap of pinked leather 
tacked to its lower edge with brass-headed nails, to fall over 
the tops of the books on the shelf below. 

Well, my subject is all too large for the limits of a short 
article, I have not even made an impression on the things 
that are crowding for utterance. But I hope I have said 
enough to show that awsthetics are not “invariably expensive,” 
and that a house may be furnished according to the principles 
of good taste for even less money than in the regulation-par- 
lor-set-and-Brussels-carpet fashion. Discrimination, knowl- 
edge and ingenuity are within the reach of all of us, and, 
rightly exercised, will go a long way toward supplying the 
missing fifty cents in the dollar. Patience and unwavering 
determination must do the rest. It is worth while to know 
that it positively can be done. 

—Marion Foster Washburne. 
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Onginalin House KEEViING 


A FRIEND OR TWO TO DINNER 


AT SMALL EXPENSE. 


ee MADE a discovery not long ago, which 
3 | so delighted me, I think I ought to 
1 | share it With such of my fellow crea- 
‘s tures as live in the ignorance I once 
did. It was this,—a very simple thing, 
3 —such an economical way of provid- 
iar ing a nice supper for my husband's 
5 friends, that I encourage him to have 
; all the company he wants. We, my 
y husband and I, are just starting our 
life’s partnership on such a very slen 
ih der salary, it requires the most earnest 
care to make comfort at home and yet 
to pay all our bills. We were young, 
4 healthy and happy, and still one little cloud was rising across 
; our sunny horizon that troubled me ever so much; and still. 
se what could I do to keep it away? It seems rather laughable 
: when I confess that the harmony of a devoted couple was 
interfered with because a hot supper for hungry men cost so 
! much, Such, however, was the fact. My husband had many 
- friends, and his hospitable nature made him often wish to 
have them in his neat, pretty home. But when his anxious 
: wife, almost tearfully explained to him that beefsteak cost 
twenty-five cents a pound, that chops had to be ordered by 
Eke the dozen, and were sv expensive, that chickens made us 
4 bankrupt for days, and oysters broke into our small exchequet 
ED for a week, this cheerful husband of mine would look pet 
plexed and puzzled. 
“Isn't anything cheap, Mary?” he asked. “We only need 
< one substantial hot dish for supper. Couldn't you think up a 
thing or two?” 
5G “Why, dried beef is not very expensive,” I venture. 
; My better half shakes his head. 
‘ “ Not exactly the thing for hungry men,” he says. 
Codfish cakes,” I suggest. 
4 John smiles rather faintly. 
might manage crabs, but they are so much trouble.” 
: “Well, cheer up, Mary,” says good John, and we will think 
: this matter over, and, in the meantime, if any of my friends or 
relations look as if they were longing to be invited to our 
i cozy nest, I'll say, “We are engaged for ever so far into the 
winter, as we shall be, considering this question.” 
- And my dear John went off, whistling, to his long day's 
business. 
Y, te Now, could I allow so good and considerate a husband. 
“ay whose brightest little spark of social life was to bring his 
- friends home, to chat over his supper with him, to deny him- 
Let self this simple pleasure, just because his wife had been 
ee brought up only to know of expensive edibles, when she felt 
2 sure, all the time, there must be many good thifigs, in reach 
i of even a lean purse, if only she knew how to find them out. 
“ As I sat pondering over the question of what grew besides 
“ sweetbreads, steaks, chops, and chickens, a ring at the door. 


bell announced a visitor, and a neighbor was ushered in. 

This lady, I knew, has as tiny a salary to live on as we had, 
; and still she “entertained” quite frequently. I hardly knew 
Mrs. Green very well, but her kindly face and seeming interest 
after the weather had been 
fully discussed—to open the subject, and, after a few prelimi- 
‘ nary skirmishes, to venture the broad question, “What is 
: there one can serve for supper, if we can’t afford oysters or 
chicken ? 

Mrs. Green smiled. 


in everybody, gave me courage 


7 “Tl tell you what I have been providing for my suppers. 
If we have guests who are well off, and used to very nice 


Croom 


things, | give them calves’ heads; if they are not, and ne: 
something dainty and appetizing, I give them 
‘Calves’ heads?” 


calves’ heads 
[ exclaim, quite bewildered. 
When Arthur says * 


couple of friends home,’ I say ‘all. rig 


“Ves, just that. l am going to bring 


ht,’ and this is how 
prepare forthem: [ buy two calves’ heads; two small o1 
don’t cost any more than one large one and contain a doul 
amount of brain. This I remove carefully from the rest, t 
off the skin, salt slightly and put aside. Then I boil t 
heads, reserving the broth for a soup next day. I consi: 
that saves enough to buy arcan of peas, which I will want f 
my supper. As soon as thé meat is tender (not stringy) | 


move the heads from the pat and, when it t 


is cold, take all t 


meat from the bones: almost every part is fit for use. A litt 
tough white meat about the mouth must be taken way, 
small part round the eye, and a few little bits of gristle: s! 
the tongue, cut every part small. At supper time, set a p 
of milk to boil, thicken slightly with flour; put in pepper, s 
and butter, a ich of mac the meat \llow all 
simmer ten minutes. Meantime, cover the two brains w 
bread crumbs, and fry a delicate brown: they will look 1 

much like sweetbreads, and are quite as delicate. Serve 
i flat dish. surrounded by peas. Serve the stewed head 

deep, hot dish, with chopped p rsle y, nad h ird boiled ev 
tor evarniture. These two dishes. with g od bread. coffee. 

i little preserved fruit, will make a nice supper for seve 


hungry men. 

hich I prepare from the sa 
h I prepare f t 

foundation \fter n y calves heads are cut small. I take t 


nicest pudding dish | have, and put in 


of bread crumbs, highly seasoned: 


bread crumbs. ] 


was boiled in, and put on top som 


Phen pour in a cupful 


brown ina hot oven. ‘Take the brair 


eggs, beat the whites and yolks separately; add a li 

chopped parsley Break the brain s 1 and beat it 

eggs, scramble and serve after the guests are at the tal 
“This, also, makes a pretty and subs 

und as little heads can be bough ror te 

sider the stock secured for soup), | hardiy think we could 

much better in the meat line. nd I can still give you a fe 


more recipes for using our economical calves’ heads.” 


Cold Calf’s Head. 
Boil the head, till tender, in water enough to cover it: all 
the broth to go on boiling while you remove the meat from 


Cut the tongue in large pieces, but the rest quite s 


Skim the broth carefully after it has boiled down to about a pir 


bones. 


gut in salt, some red peppers, cut very small, and some chop; 
I PI 
parsley, then the meat. 


over it, with a weight to keep it well pressed down. 


Place it in a deep dish, for a mould, a pl 
This, jelli 
and thinly sliced, is nice for luncheon or tea. 

Spiced Calf’s Head. 

Cook as above, only adding such spices as you prefer while it 
boiling. When nearly cold pour in a cupful of vinegar. This 
keep good for a long time in cold weather. 

Croquettes. 

Boil the head till tender; the brain need only be parboil: 
Chop the meat very fine and add the brain. Boil a pint of mi 
and let the meat (seasoned with a little mace, salt, pepper and pa 
ley), simmer in it for a few minutes, then add three well beat 
eggs and a teaspoonful of cornstarch, stirring quickly and mixi 
thoroughly, cooking it for about five minutes. Cool it on at 
dish, form into balls or cones, cover with cracker and egg. B 
some lard, and fry a pretty brown in a croquette basket. 

Cakes for Breakfast. 

Chop the meat small, and add a small onion (chopped) and son 
parsley. Simmeracupful of broth, put in the meat, allow it to bi 
then thicken with a little flour; put it ona flat dish to cool, for 
into flat cakes, cover them with bread crumbs, and fry till brown 
a spider. 
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alf’s Head Fritters. 

Make a batter of a pint of milk and two eggs, a little yeast 
ywder, a lump of ice to keep the batter cool, flour enough to form 
thick batter, two cupfuls of the meat: cut small, drop from a 
oon in boiling lard, and serve in relays. 

iked Calf’s Head. 

Have the head—a large one—carefully cut in two: lay it on a 
isting pan covered with bread crumbs and melted butter. Bake 
a hot oven, basting frequently. Make a sauce of drawn butter. 
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And perfect in its finish, 
gg God’s sunlight streaming through, 
r The castle hall with portals wide 
Appeared before their view ; 


And lo! in place of dragons 
And serpents everywhere, 

Entrancing forms of beauty 


Most lovely and most fair 
A hundred polished mirrors 


ished brains, hard-boiled eggs (chopped), a little red pepper and Let in the marble walls 
ne parsley. When done, serve on a flat dish, smothered in Reflected countless Veniis 
sauce Through colonnades and halls. 
Margaret Arthur. The story is quite simple, 
e The moral plain, and true : 
tite 


rhe man who built that castle 


A LEGEND OF CATHAY. Built better than he knew ; 


Ilave you read the old-time legend Place on the altar of your heart 
Phat comes from far Cathay, The image that you will, 
Of the man with untold riches *Twill be reflected in your life 
Who was judged insane one day? For endless good or ill] 

With such method in his madness Mrs. Sarah De WW. Gamwell. 


And such cunning in his hand 


rhat he planned to build a castle 
riginal in HouseKEEPING 


SECOND WINNING OF YOUR FIRST WIFE. 


‘of Cathinn If ever your wife’s honey-moon devotion to you turns 


Unrivalled in the land! 


And they wrought on the plans he gave them cheerless, like the old of the moon, don’t return to your 


rhe legend goes on to say, 


‘ honey-moon treatment of her; don’t rush home from business 
Pill, in its grand proportions, it the first possible moment with a basket of choice fruit, and 
_The castle turrets shone meet her with a kiss and a caress: don’t compliment her taste 
Cinmediek aise in dress, the ne: tness of the sitting-room, nor the appetizing 
Spits 4 air she has breathed in the dining-room. 

And all the people marvelled, Put away these boyish habits, and command her devotion 

by bringing home on your face the cloud of a day’s business: 
In ivory and gold: be late about it, too, Then try to find some new fault in her, 


And all the people questioned, and don’t let her forget one of the old set. ‘Taboo her 


Such loveliness to see, 


virtues, and praise other women’s. Call her * you,” and if 


she’s hard at work from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m., growl because she 


‘* Tf outer walls can be so fair 
What must the inner be?” 
hires the washing done: and. if she dare ask for money, in- 
>» 

But never the castle portal sist on knowing what she did with the twenty-five cents you 

4 gave’ her last week. And then, if she doesn’t prove 
ever an answer to their cali, es ° - 
none thay famihar with the points and pedigree of your party's candi- 
Till one more venturesome and brave, date for Congress, laugh at her and tell her how stupid it 


Scaling the castle walls, would be to let such disinterested creatures vote ! 


From windows high, mid gleaming towers, Don’t count sixteen hours a day for you and the children 
Looked on its marble hall anything, but wonder why she doesn’t read the daily papers 
And there, transfixed with terror, and the reviews, and take an interest in politic S, art, Music, 


The people saw him stand science, history, and the “labor” question. Let her split the 


kindlings, build the fire, tend the teething baby, and broil the 
n 


} 


As if the sight had chilled his blood 


And paralyzed his hand } | : 
; steak; then, when she can get you up to breakfast, you sit 


* The piace is dragon haunted 


down sour and grumble till she cries, finding the steak either 
over-done or under-done, if you have to kill,truth for it. 

Most terrible to see.” . If all this “devotion” on your part fails to twine her arms 
about your neck, find a lot of fault with her to the children; 
and, turning your back to her in the evening, perorate your 
efforts for that day with a glowing eulogy on the beauty, 


And demon ruled,” cried he; 


“*Tis full of writhing serpents 


Then all the people shouted, 
\s if with frenzy swayed, 


** Down with a thing so monstrous ! 


Strike, and be not afraid taste, culture, and housekeeping of Smith’s wife. 
Down with the writhing monsters, 


Sewit 3 Now, husband, what further excuse can you have for a 
strike against any odds, 


This blot on our fair heritage, chilling time at your own fireside ? 


—James Clement Ambrose. 


This insult to our gods.” 
Then on the castle tower, 
WoRKWOMEN would rather work inthe employment and under 
the superintendence of men, says the Cincinnati Commercial 


Close to its gleaming vane, 
Sudden appeared the Master, 
He who was judged insane. Gazette. Women to their own kind are more grinding in wages, 
“Give me but one week only more exacting in work, and less considerate as to any time of re- 
Within my castle wall, laxation. Why do so many women prefer factory work to house- 
Then shall the doors thrown open be, work, at which they can earn more? Because the housework is 
And you may enter all.”’ under women; because woman is unconscious of the right of the 
female help to those stated intervals of rest which she recognizes 
in the workingman; because the woman of the house regards 
| themas menials, while the factory owner regards them as work- 


ingwomen, and assumes that working for him is respectable. 


And when the days were ended, 
From far and near they came; 

Above them stood the Master 
Close to the gleaming vane; 
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POOR RELATIONS. 

AND SoME ARE “ PooRER” THAN THEY. 

NE of the many strange facts of this 
strange world is this: it is fond of fic- 
titious grief; it hates real woe. ‘This 
is true of all afflictions; they bother 
outsiders, who want to be amused, not 
made unhappy. ‘The pretty heads that 
are bowed with the sorrows of Hazel 
Kirke, or Young Mrs. Winthrop, amid 
the luxurious surroundings of the 
Madison Square, will be scornfully 
averted from the beggar woman, “with 
five small childer,” on Broadway. The 

soft, kind eyes that weep over the last novel’s tortuous suc- 


cession of calamities, turn away from the //era/d/’s account of 
the flood sufferers, or the cases of starvation reported by the 
Sun. So it is true of poverty, that it, in common with all 
trouble, has two sad sides. It is not only hard to bear, but it 
bores all the rest of the world. 
** Be glad and your friends are many ; 
Be sad and you lose them all. 
‘There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink Life’s gall.” 


And certainly poverty is to no one outside so annoying as to 
the relatives of the stricken ones who are not ready—for va- 
rious causes—with relief. Suppose a case. I pass some day, 
in the street, a poor relation, 1, wrapped in sealskin and with 
diamonds glistening in my ears, he, uncouth in seedy coat 
and napless hat (poverty is seldom picturesque, except in 
books). A bystander knows but this,—that shabby man is 
eousin, no matter how many times removed, to me, in my rich 
raiment; knows but this, and thinks all uncharitableness, as I 
bow simply and pass on. Yet what would you? The shim- 
mering cloak was the bestowal of a wealthy kinsman, and the 
diamond stars of yet another. And I, myself, am poor. Shall 
I refuse the gifts the gods provide, because all of my lineage 
have them not? 

I ‘work for my daily bread,—not as my poor relation, whose 
hands are grimed with toil, but with a steady strain on mind 
and nerve, for many hours of the twenty-four. Shall I, for- 
sooth, give of my hard-earned savings to this broad-shouldered 
youth? I,a woman? I do not say he is idle, or spends his 
small wage on drink; that in any way, or in any degree, is he 
vicious, as are many of this same class whose wealthy friends 
are blamed for not carrying them over the rough places in 
life. But take the case, as it stands, and it is not an un- 
common one. Should | give to this far-away cousin (not 
bread to keep him and his from starving; ¢Aa¢ no one can 
deny) a newer coat for himself—it zs a very shabby coat—and 
a better bonnet for his wife? And again, my poor relation 
has no idea of grammar and his wife reads /’%terson’s. They | 
are “good hearted souls,” to use an expressive phrase. But 


no more than that. In my modest parlor meet some of the 
shining lights of literature and art. Should I invite my poor 
relations thither? I am kind to them, as I hope for Mercy, 
but would it 4é¢ kindness to introduce that worthy pair (most 
worthy, and perhaps much higher in the dear Lord’s Sight 
than either you or I, reader) to the latest lion in the musical 
world, or my dear friend, Mrs. Elite, just returned from the 
grand tour? Would those who say now that I am ashamed 
of honest poverty, care to meet us social equals my honest 
poor friends? What would they say, themselves, when, after 
the reception was over, they were warming their tired hands 
and feet at the kitchen stove, by the light of their kerosene 
lamp? Would they confess candidly to each other, that they 
had enjoyed the evening? 
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There's a deal of nonsense in this talk about poor relation s, 
Or, take the case of Mrs. Smith. She wears velvet robs 
from the looms of Lyons, cashmere shawls worth a king's 
ransom, and her idle, white hands glitter with diamonds as 
summer night does with stars. And her kind friends s: 
sometimes, “I wonder if she never thinks of her own fami 
who go so meanly dressed!** Of course she thinks of the: 
Mr. Smith is, as well as a very wealthy man, a very vulg 
one. His wife is well-favored and refined, and it is his d 
light to frame the picture his money bought (and it did bvy 
it) in all the luxury his self-made means command. Madar 
told me proudly once, that her husband never restrained | 
wildest wish. I thought, ** No, because you know him far t 
well to make one contrary to his will.” Let the pretty wi 
ask the greatest sum for adorning herself, her little ones, 
her home: none so eager to obey her slightest whisper; | 
should she frame a desire to spend but a little of that sai 
amount on her commonplace, uninteresting kindred, I kn: 
what he would say : 

“| made my money, and I intend to spend it as I choose 
That was the reply of a man whose beautiful wife pleadec 
similar favor for his own plain sister. And Mrs. Grundy hi 
her up as a marvel of selfishness, when she walked in silk 
tire by the side of the shabby genteel sister-in-law. Much 1 
same thing is true, that Mrs. Grundies wist not of, in mam 
home in the Fifth avenue or on Brooklyn Heights. 1 
world is not utterly bad, nor are its men and women altoget! 
heartless. Most people would prefer to have, at least, all t! 
were kith and kin of theirs, comfortably lodged and fed a 
clothed, if that might be. But if rich men have avarici« 
wives who spy upon their doings, and rich men’s wives ha 
not absolute control of ever so little of their money, there 
remain, while the earth endures, the cumbersome class kno 
as poor relations. 


—Ruth Ha 
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NEW YEAR FANCIES. 
Bright New Year what bringest thou? 
Glad New Year what singest thou? 
Gifts of health and wealth and life, 
Songs with love and pleasure rife,— 
Gifts like these I’d have thee bring thee, 
Songs like these I’d have thee sing me. 
Glad New Year what bringest thou? 


Dost thou come with lengthening days 

In thy train, and pleasant ways 
All untrodden for my feet, 
Filled with flowers fine and sweet? 
As each step of mine advances 
Shall I find my idle fancies 

All fulfilled, with glad amaze? 

Ah! not so, the old paths lie 

Still before me steep and high; 
Still the snow storms and the sleet 
Thicken round my toiling feet, 
Yet beyond this dreary whiteness 
I can see the azure brightness 

Of the spring time in the sky. 


Glad New Year whatever thou 
Bringest to me, waiting now, 
Chill of winter, breeze of spring, 
Warmth of summer—everything— 
I accept, nor ask a reason, 
Pledging, spite of bitter season 
Sweet New Year my solemn vow. 


—Abbie Sua 


SHOULD the varnish ona piano tarnish or become cloudy, wi 


with chamois skin or a soft cloth dampened with water, then with 
dry soft cloth. Next rub the surface thoroughly with a few drop 
of sweet oil and turpentine, and then remove these by rubbing. 
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rigmnal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LUNCH IN A COUNTRY MANSE. 
Hastity SATISFACTORILY PREPARED 

E are hoping to be with you at 
luncheon to-morrow ”—To how 
many housekeepers such a sent- 
ence has brought anxiety, ming- 
led with the pleasure of enter- 
taining, when too far from the 
city to make any additions to 
the larder before the expected 
Harold was 
very fond of oysters and there 
“shells” in the 
cellar, there was boiled ham 


guests arrived. 
was a barrel of 


too, so we could make a first 
course; so far so good. Then, 
living in the country we had 
plenty of milk and eggs, and 
canned fruit was the order of 
: the day. Our expected visitors 
re accustomed to many courses, and had many servants, 
did not keep any and lived in rural bliss and simplicity. 
it our dishes were pretty, we were proud of our table linen, 
d the bay window was a miniature flower garden even in 
‘cember. These coming guests had never been to our 
tle cottage but we remembered well the beauty and order 


their luxuriant home table; but it was of no use to com- 


re, or to moralize, | could make 1 good bouillon, it should 
served in cups, a pretty hand-painted coffee set I had; 
center piece of flowers, should be held in two birch-bark 
joes, With a long trough of ferns between them, I would 
‘rifice my Japanese climbing fern for the purpose of deco 


he oysters I had enough shell 


tive trailing about. For t 
tes, a charming half-dozen I had purchased one day when 
went to the city to buy a new hat, but was be guiled into a 
ickery shop, and spent all my money before reaching the 
lliners. Now I was repaid for wearing my old one, in the 
uty of these delicate dishes; thin sandwiches were to be 


ssed with the fresh oysters, and a quarter of a lemon t 


in the center of each plate. The sandwiches were about 
ree inches square, then I would tie together two or three 
ead sticks with pretty ribbon, and place it above each 
ite, now I like finger bowls, they are so decorative and 
etty, but in the country so many of the people think them 
ntastic that I keep mine most of the time in the cupboard, 
nee old Mrs. Jones dining here one day took up the one be- 
de her plate, fished out the geranum leaf and took a drink 
ym the bowl, remarking, “a mighty pretty tumler, but the 


iter has been standia’ in the kitchen,” and then neither 
farold, nor I had courage to offer her a drinking glass and 
xplain. 


But here was my opportunity, and Hatty Goldthwaite 
ould not have cause to smile at my rustic shortcomings; 
ist then a lad called Simple Charlie, came in with some 
mall birds for * Mrs. Minister” and they proved to be 
nipe all dressed and clean; after wiping | determined to 
ry them in boiling lard, so tied their legs closely together 
vith a thin bit of bacon over each breast, they would cook in 
few minutes, we had a dish of mashed potatoes, that were 
put into the oven with bits of butter over the top and browned, 
then the smaller dish slipped inside the vegetable dish, 


| had delicious canned tomatoes, and tried to arfange every- 
thing so that all would take the same time to cook and be 
ready when the carriage drove up to the door, my pudding 
was in the oven, a tapioca cream made by soaking a cupful 
of tapioca all night in milk, and adding the yolks of three 


eggs an hour before cooking. ‘Then a cupful of sugar and 


some spices all beaten in, afterward the whites, a small part 
of which made to decorate the top by mixing well a little 
sugar and making into fantastic shapes. 

The bill of fare ran thus :— 


Bouillon, Oysters. 
Birds on Toast. Cold Ham. 
Potatoes. Tomatoes. 


Tapioca Cream. Fruit. 

Coffee. 

When Mrs. Goldthwait had lunched, she looked around our 
table, and then at her daughter, “Isn’t it all lovely Marie?” 
she said, this is my ideal of “love in a cottage,” and a weary 


Home Made Taffy. 


look came into her eyes that did not escape Harold’s keen 


eyes, “ You have no idea ” she said to me, “of the care serv- 
ants are, you are a happy woman and to be envied, so is your 
husband,” she added turning to him with a winning smile. 
But in my own heart I doubted if she would have been willing 
to try the cottage life, with so many calls on one’s time from 
parishoners and all the work that a charwomen twice a week 
does not do, on her hands. My table looked pretty, but I 
only, knew the care it had been to me in preparation, and 
how my nervous energy was exhausted for fear everything 
would not be done toaturn; yet, afterall it seemed so simple, 
and so much depended on our pleasant surroundings that I 
thought it might be useful for some one else to know how 
easy it is to surmount obstacles. If I had not been so fortu- 
nate as to get the small birds, I should have fried chicken in 
the same way only first rolling the cut-up fowls in flour. To 
calculate the time it will take to cook the different articles, 
and provide such as can be managed without clashing is one 
of the necessities of a small household. Our guests showed 
real pleasure in their visit, and all my anxiety was changed 
to tranquility while never since have I felt a dread when 
friends send the unexpected message “We are coming to 
luncheon.” 


—Annie L. Jack. 
Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


A DREAM. 


My mother kissed me in a dream— 
O, ne’er was sweeter dream than this !- 
I saw her blue eyes fondly beam 
Upon me, and a world of bliss 
Awoke within me; it did seem 
So warm, so pure, so redolent 
Of all that makes a mother’s kiss, 
That, vision-mocked, I could but deem 
My mother kissed me in a dream, 
And, dreaming, I was well content. 


My mother kissed me in a dream ; 
I stood beside her as of yore 
And heard the murmur of the stream 
That prattles by our cottage door; 
The birds were singing, and a gleam 
Of sunshine played among the trees 
And kissed the roses o’er and o’er. 
All earth was glad, for it did seem 
That mother kissed me in my dream, e 
And soothed me in my miseries. 


My mother kissed me in a dream; 
Her loving lips were pressed to mine; 
My swelling heart did throb and teem 
With joys ecstatic and divine ; 
Home, love, youth—everything supreme 
Rose, vision-like, before me till 
The morning broke.—But, oh! the dream, 
The pure, the precious, priceless dream, 
Remains to bless and cheer me still! 
—R. J. M. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 

[ /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we -invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest ana 


value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 67. 
TOILET SOAP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having tried the recipe for hard soap given in your issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING for July 24th, with good success. I write 
to ask fora toilet soap recipe, mild enough for infants’ use and 
also for a recipe for lady fingers, to be given in query columnalso. 

E. M. L. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Inquiry No. 68. 
WHO WROTE IT ? 
Editor of Goov HOUSEKEEPING : 
Can any of your readers tell the author of the following, or sup- 
ply the remainder of the poem ? 
OCTOBER, 
Lazy, hazy, pale October, 
Nature's Quaker, grave and sober, 
Spurning all the brilliant flowers, 
Re-peeping forth from summer bowers. 
Mrs. E. A. 
BELMOND, Towa. 


Inquiry No. 69. 
HOUSEHOLD HEATING AND FRESH AIR, 
Editer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The article in your magazine on the consumption of coal, is 
timely and possesses not only value in itself but interests every 
householder in the land, may there be more articles of the kind. 
Will you kindly clear up certain points not made plain in the article 
referred to. First, What is the style of fire-pot, is it a magazine 
feeder? What are Plymouth and Cumberland coals? Western 
people are familiar with Lackawanna, Lehigh, etc., of the Anthra- 
cite family, and Hocking Valley. Indiana Block, etc., of the Bitu 
minous. It is essential to know in exactness the points of detail 
in your correspondent’s methods. Also does “ Fire Builder” have 
direct radiation, that is, is any fresh air admitted into the house by 
passing over stacks of radiators, or are the radiators all located in 
the rooms with no arrangement of direct supply and thus have 
ventilation only once a day as indicated in your correspondent’s 
articles. This latter is a matter of far greater importance than the 
saving of a few tons of coal. How about the doctor's bill? It is 
a very simple matter to put on storm windows and doors, heat en- 
tirely by direct radiation, jealously guarding the inlet or exit of air 
and get on with a minimum of coal. It is also an easy matter to 
let in all the air from out of doors with attendant drafts from 
underheated to overheated rooms at an expense that appalls even 
arich man; but there is a happy medium. Let us have it not in 
saving coal at an expense of fresh air and good health, but a tem- 
perature of 70° with the air changed in the house at least every 
hour, GFP. 

APPLETON, WIS. 


SYMPATHY AND INFORMATION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Some time ago one inquired in this department what caused her 
jars of canned fruit to burst, and I have seen no reply. From my 
first well remembered experience in canning I can give the inquirer 
my sympathies, and also, I think, a bit of advice that will save her 
jars and her feelings in time to come. In general directions we 
read, “ Pour the boiling fruit into hot jars and close immediately.” 
Very well, but one may close foo immediately. A minute should 
be allowed for the escape of air bubbles; if half this time is em- 
ployed in stirring with a knitting needle the contents of the jar, 
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these bubbles will the surer be liberated. A little air sealed u 

thus goes a great way, at least it did in my case, and ‘bore m 

peaches and tomatoes right and left, with great destruction « 

glass: all that was remedied in the simple manner above su: 

gested. 
Boston, Mass. 


DON'T LIKE SHINGLE NAILS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I beg leave to propose an amendment to the latter part of th 
article on “curtain poles” on page So of your issue of Dec. 2 
I submit that the shingle nail is the ugliest and farthest from dec: 
rative of the whole nail family (the carpet tack possibly excepted 
In their place I suggest round headed brass screws as really dec: 
rative and more conveniently removed and replaced. If nails ar 
preferred please try the round bright ones now so much used. 

Norwicu, Cr. 


METAL POLISH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In No. 43 of your excellent magazine, page 91. Mrs. S. H. | 
asks “whatis the best thing to polish curtain poles and gas fix 
tures, both of brass.” In answer let me say that the Peerles 
Metal Polish is just the best. It contains no acids or alkalies, « 
any grit, and all will be sure to like it. Me: a 

STAMFORD, Cr. 


Further information may be had as to where this Polish may b 
obtained upon sending Goop HOUSEKEEPING a postal card cor 
taining the writer's address.—Zadvtor ef HOUSEKEEPING. 


HARD SOAP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Seeing more or less correspondence in Goop HoOUSEKEEPIN« 
on the “*hard soap” question, it may be well for me to state tha 
the recipe in our family for five years. always suc 


cessfully until afew weeks ago, when we exper 


we have used 


need the sam 
trouble complained of by * A Subscriber.” We were at a loss t 
know the cause and queried whether to attribute it to carelessness 
or to perhaps a lack of strength in the potash or borax. I do no 


question the correctness of the recipe. real 


izing that one failure 

bears a very small percentage to the many successes. A frien 

following the recipe, recently made fifty pounds of what he calle 

the * finest soap he ever saw.” ANNE ALDWORTH 
ARLINGTON, MAss. 


FRENCH COOKING FOR ENGLISH EATING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If not asking too much, will you kindly publish a list of French 
cooking terms, used on English Bills of Fare, giving the correct 
pronunciation I think it would be a lesson which many of your 
readers would like to learn. ONE WHO WANTS TO Know. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘One who Wants to Know,” by referring to Goop HousEKEEP 
ING, No. 10, March 20th, 1886, will find Catherine Owen’s “ French 
Terms Used in Cooking,” which may perhaps give the desired in- 
formation. To give all the French cooking terms in English Bills 
of Fare, in detail, would be something like printing Webster's un- 
abridged dictionary; but if ‘One who Wants to Know” will send 
us a Bill or bills of Fare with French attachments, the English 
pronunciation, as near as possible of the same will be given.— 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

FRENCH PLUM PUDDING. 
Editor of Goo HOUSEKEEPING: 

I hope the recipe given below is not too late for the Christmas 
number, and that some of your readers will try it to their certain 
satisfaction. 

FRENCH PLUM PuUDDING.—Four ounces of suet chopped fine, four 
ounces of bread or cracker crumbs, four ounces of raisins, seeded and 
chopped, four ounces of currants, one ounce of citron, essence or grated 
rind of lemon, a little nutmeg, two ounces of sugar. Beat together four 
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gs, two tablespoonfuls of milk, two of rum, one teaspoonful of salt 
d add to the other articles. Boil ina pudding cloth three hours; the 
ger it boils the lighter it becomes. Serve with this pudding either hot 
cold wine sauce. Ornament witha sprig of holly, pour rum or brandy 
uutit, and send to the table blazing. May be eaten to repletion and 
ill effects will follow. MARGUERY. 
VEYMOUTH, MAss. 


ntortunately, for all concerned the above recipe did not reach 
until the Christmas number of Goop HouseKEEPING was 
ited, but a good’ French Plum Pudding ought to be good at any 
e so we give the recipe now.—Editor ef Goow HOUSEKEI PING. 


MRS. LINCOLN'S METHOD OF REMOVING CAKE FROM 
THE PAN. 


for of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
ine the cake tins with paper, allow it large enough to come half 
inch above the top of the pan. Lay the paper over the outside, 
crease it round the edge of the bottom of the pan. Fold it in 
middle lengthwise and crosswise, and cut out the open corners 
the crease made by the pan. Then fit it into the inside 
grease the paper, not the pan, with unsalted butter or lard. 
ind shallow pans for layer cakes should be lined only on the 
tom, Grease the paper and edge of the pan. Cakes should 
ce until they shrink from the pan. 
cake 
el over a cake cooler or wire sieve. or over a long shallow pan 


o remove the cake from the pan, lay a clean bread or 


rted. Run a slender knife between the tin and the paper. 
e the cake out by lifting the paper on the middle of each side, 
place it carefully on the cloth. Pull the paper away from the 
es and leave that on the bottom until the cake is cool enough 
e put away. But if the loaf is to be frosted turn it over in the 
h, and remove the paper. 
‘nother way, for layer cakes and cakes not lined with paper. 
sen the edges with a slender knife. Hold the pan in the right 
d, slip the left hand under the cake cloth, turn the pan over 
ng the cloth meet the cake half way, then lower the cake in 
cloth toward the left. Remove the pan. If it does not come 
readily, tap it on the botton with a knife, leave it a few 
nents and then should it fail to come off, stoop so that you can 
see under the pan, raise the end gently and slip the knife under 
i scrape away what has stuck to the pan. In this way a broken 
pice is fitted into its place with little trouble. As soon as the pan 
s removed turn the cake over by turning it in the cloth so to leave 
ight side up. This prevents the cake from becoming heavy by 
weight of the hand, or by its own weight in falling. The under 
st is much nicer than when left to sweat in the pan. 
\ wire window screen thirty inches long by fifteen wide, with 
ats in the ends, or spools on the corners, to keep the wire two 
hes from the table, is a convenient cake cooler. 
Mary J. 
VOLLASTON, MAss. 


pared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
\ sanctified heart is better than a silver tongue. 
\ tear in the eye is the reminder of a warm heart. 
Neglect wounds; sympathy softens and heals wounds. 
rhe first love that enters the heart is the last to leave the memory. 


le who waits to do a great deal of good at once will never do 


anything. 


When the forenoons of life are wasted there is not much hope of 
veaceful evening. 


When one has no good reason for doing a thing, he has one good 
ison for letting it alone. 


He who riseth late must trot all day; sloth makes all things diffi- 
t, but industry makes all things easy. 


if we could read the secret history of our enemies we should find 


ineach man’s life sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all hos- 
tility. 


\ watch set right may be a true guide to many others, while one 


that goes wrong may be the means of misleading a whole neigh- 


borhood,. 
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INTERESTING Brrs or HousEHoLD FACT AND FANCY. 

Fifty thousand tons of soot are taken from London chimneys 
inayear. It ‘5 estimated to be worth $200.000 and is used asa 
fertilizer, half a ton to an acre. 

To keep red ants out of a house: A strong solution of carbolic 
acid and water poured into holes kills the ants it touches. Lime 
and chalk are also recommended. 

Out of 439 samples of wine analyzed at the municipal laboratory 
of Paris, in September, only 95 were found to be pure. Milk, flour, 
beer and preserves were also found to be adulterated, 

A professional caterer claims that he knows how to make twenty- 
two kinds of entrees from shell fish, nineteen from poultry and 
game, eighteen from fish, fifteen from beef. and sixteen from 
vegetables. 

When the American learns how to drink slowly, as the German 
does, asserts the Augusta (( 1a.) Chronicle, and eat slowly, as Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen do, he will be the most civilized as well as 


the most enterprising of creatures. 


Cheap restaurants at New York satisfy the hunger of the masses. 


g 
Itissaid that the two largest restaurants in America face the 
Washington Market, and at an average cost to the diner of 
twenty-five cents a meal one feeds ten thousand persons and the 
other serves eight thousand. 

The New York “society schools,” which aim to graduate fashion- 
ably accomplished pupils, have introduced a novelty in their course 
of instruction. 


The teaching in mock ceremony. with elaborate 
tinsel and royal costume aprointments, of * how to be presented 
at court” must be an extremely amusing ceremony, but it is 
a new source of popularity for the schools. 


Two years ago 50,000 cards were distributed in New York city, 
advising the burning of all vegetable refuse in the kitchen range. 
The reason for this was the lrequent complaint that the garbage 
Was not promptly collected and removed, and became a nuisance 
and a source of pestilence. As a result, it is estimated that 10,000 
families in New York now burn their vegetable garbage. 

This is a Japanese dish: You first cook to your taste some vege- 
tables, such as cauliflowers, mushrooms. potatoes, etc.. and mix 
them with some scrambled eggs. Take a nice fresh fish, get the 
bones out, and soak the flesh in salt and pepper for, say fifteen 
minutes; then put the mixture of the eggs and vegetables inside 
of the fish and steam the whole thing; try it while warm with 
Worcestershire sauce, or, still better. Japanese sauce. You may 
try it witha sauce specially prepared by yourself for the purpose. 

The Court of Appeal in Brussels has decided that the objection 
to pickles artificially colored green by the contact of the vinegan 
with copper utensils is a mere prejudice. Some manufactures ot! 
pickled gherkins in that city having been condemned toa fine for 
having, in the technical language of the judgment, “sold, or ex- 
posed for sale, certain substitutes affected by copper verdigris of 
a nature to cause the death of the consumer, or at least to produce 
effects injurious to health,” one of the condemned appealed, and 
the case necessitated the examination of scientific witnesses. 
Professors in chemistry gave evidence on both sides: but it was of 
such a conflicting character, that finally judgment, free of costs, 
was given for the appellant. 

According to recent interviews with hotel stewards at New 
York, the high-toned cookery of the great restaurants is experienc- 
ing a reaction from the domination of French chefs. As one hotel 
manager recently remarked, not for publication, “There are a 
number of new things in hotel life, but one thing, and a thing that 
hotel men endeavor to keep quiet, is the fact that women cooks 
have of late taken the place of chefs at some of the big houses.” 
It occurred to some sensible person, a hotel manager, that roasts 
upon the American plan, not garnished and loaded with French 
fripperies, were not only edible but good. He utilized this as- 
tonishing discovery by discharging two French chefs whose 
wages amounted to $7000 and sent to Baltimore, for the best cook 
of the clubs. It was a colored woman, and he pays her $3500a 
year, and “the table is now better than it has ever been.” Two 

| other large hotels are said to employ women as their chief cooks. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEw. 
How swift they go, 
Life’s many years, 
With their winds of woe 
And their storms of tears, 


And their darkest of nights, whose shadowy 
slopes 
Are lit with the flashes of starriest hopes, 


And their sunshiny days on whose calm heavens 


loom 


The clouds of the tempest—the shadows of 


gloom! 


And ah! we pray 
With a grief so drear, 
That the years may stay 
When their graves are near. 
Tho’ the brows of to-morrow be radiant and 
bright, 
With love and with beauty, with life and with 
light, 
The dead hearts of yesterdays, cold on the bier, 
To the hearts that survive them are evermore 
dear. 


For the heart so true 
To each Old Year cleaves; 
Tho’ the hand of the New, 
Flowery garlands weaves. 


But the flowers of the future, though fragrant 
and fair, 
With the past’s withered leaflets may never 
compare ; 
For dear is each dead leaf—and dearer each 
thorn 
In the wreaths which the brows of our past 
years have worn. 
Yea! men will cling 
With a love to the last, 
And wildly fling 
Their arms round the past 


As the vine that clings to the oak that falls; 

As the ivy twines round the crumbled walls; 

For the dust of the past some hearts higher 
prize, 

Than the stars that flash out from the future’s 


br ight skies. 


And why not so? 
The old, old years, 
They knew and they know 
All our hopes and fears. 
We walked by their side, and we told them each 
ief, 
And they kissed off our tears while they whis- 
pered relief; 
And the stories of hearts that may not be re- 
vealed, 
In the hearts of the dead years are buried and 
sealed. 
Let the New Year sing 
At the Old Year’s grave; 
Will the New Year bring 
What the Old Year gave? 
Ah! the stranger year trips over the snows, 
And his brow is wreathed with many a rose; 
But how many thorns do the roses conceal, 
Which the roses, when withered, shall soon 
reveal ? 
Let the New Year smile 
While the Old Year dies; 
In how short a while 
Shall the smiles be sighs ? 


Yea! Stranger-Year, thou hast many a charm, 
And thy face is fair and thy greetings warm, 


Goon 


| But, dearer than thou in his shrowd of snows, 
| Is the furrowed face of the year that goes. 


Yea! bright New Year, 
O’er all the earth, 

With song and cheer, 
They will hail thy birth. 


| They will trust thy words in a single hour, 
They will love thy face, they will laud thy 


power, 


For the New has charms which the Old has not, 
And the Stranger’s face makes the Friend’s 


forgot. 
—Father Ryan. 


FOLDED EYES. 
I have somewhere seen it written, 
And have wondered if ’twere true, 
** Folded eyes see brighter colors 
Than the open ever do.” 


Can it be the little sleeper 
Dreaming on its mother’s knee 
Really sees, what, from its smiling, 

We can fancy it must see? 
Little lips, oh, open for me, 
Tell me if indeed ‘tis true, 
* Folded eyes see brighter colors 
Than the open ever do.” 


Happy maiden, idly dreaming, 
Where the shadows come and go 

In among the apple blossoms, 
Tell me truly if ’tis so; 

Is the picture Fancy sketches 
Brighter than all else to you? 

“ Folded eyes see brighter colors 


Than the open ever do?”’ 


Folded eyes, from which the sunlight 
Faded, leaving us in shade ; 

In the light which fadeth never, 
Is it true as poet said, 

Still beholding in unfolding, 
Glorigs that are ever new, 

** Folded eyes see brighter colors 
Than the open ever do?” 


—E. H. S. 


COMMISSIONED. 
(‘Do their errands ; enter into the sacrifice with 
them; be a link yourself in the divine chain, and feel 
the joy of it.”—Adeline D. T. Whitney 
‘* What can I do for thee, Beloved, 
Whose feet so little while ago 
Trod the same wayside dust with mine, 
And now up paths I do not know 
Speed, without sound or sign? 


” 


“What canI do? The perfect life 
All fresh and fair and beautiful 
Has opened its wide arms to thee; 
Thy cup is over-brimmed and full ; 
Nothing remains for me.” 


“T used to do so many things,-— 

Love thee, and chide thee, and caress; 
Brush little straws from off thy way, 

Tempering with my poor tenderness 
The heat of thy short day.” 


““Not much, but very sweet to give; 
And it is grief of griefs to bear 
That all these ministries are o’er, 
And thou, so happy, Love, elsewhere, 
Never can need me more ; ’’— 


** And I can do for thee but this 
(Working on blindly, knowing not 
If I may give thee pleasure so): 
Out of my own dull, burdened lot 

I can arise and go” 


“To sadder lives and darker homes, 

A messenger, dear heart, from thee 
Who wast on earth a comforter, 

And say to those who welcome me, 
I am sent forth by her.” 

“ Feeling the while how good it is 

To do thy errands thus, and think 
It may be, in the blue, far space 

Thou watchest from the heaven’s brink, 
A smile upon thy face.” 


** And when the day’s work ends with day, 


And star-eyed evening, stealing in, 
Waves a cool hand to flying noon, 
And restless, surging thoughts begin, 

Like sad bells out of tune.” 


[ll pray: ‘Dear Lord, to whose great | 
Nor bound nor limit line is set, 

Give to my darling, I implore, 
Some new sweet joy not tasted yet, 

For I can give no more.’’ 
“* And with the words my thoughts shall c 
With following feet the heavenly stair 

Up which thy steps so lately sped, 
And, seeing thee so happy there, 

Come back half comforted.”’ 


HEAVEN. 

Beyond these chilly winds and gloomy skies 
Beyond Death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies, 
And love becomes immortal. 

A land whose light is never dimmed by sha 
Whose fields are ever vernal ; 

Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 
But blooms for aye—eternal. 


We may not know how sweet its balmy air, 


How bright and fair its flowers; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there 
Through those enchanted bowers. 

The city’s shining towers we may not see 
With our dim, earthly vision; 

For Death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
That opes the gate Elysian. 


But sometimes, when adown the western sk) 
The fiery sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
Unlocked by silent fingers; 

And while they stand a moment half-ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar 
And half reveal the story. 


{ O land unknown! O land of love divine! 
Father, all-wise, eternal, m 


Guide, guide these wandering, way-worn fee 
Into those pastures vernal. 
Nancy A.W. Pri 


HOME TO-NIGHT. 
O home to-night, yes, home to-night, 
Through the pearly gate and the open do 
Some happy feet on the golden street 
Are entering now to “go out no more.” 
For the work is done and the rest begun, 
And the training time is forever past, 
And the home of rest in the mansions biest, 
Is safely, joyously reached at last. 
O the love and light in that home to-night ! 
O the songs of bliss and the harps of gold 
O the glory shed on the new-crowned head ! 
O the telling of love that can ne’er be told 
O the welcome that waits at the shining gate 
For those who are following far, yet near ; 
When all shall meet at His glorious feet 


In the light and the love of His home so dea 


Yes, “home to-night!” 


— Unidentified. 
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DEBTS TO YANKEE SAVING, 


EDITORS FORTPOLD: |. 
espise the parsimony of the old New England stock as we 


will, its scrimping economy, its old home life out of which self de- 


HOLyoke, MAss., AND NEW YorK City, JANUARY 8, 1887. 
nial plucked most of the few possible enjoyments, there is yet an 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the | aspect in which these things have been productive of momentous 


consequences for the good of the nation. It was a narrow life, 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
vited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, bigoted, cold, full of animosities, repressing cheerfulness, and, 
ve the contributions of Miss MARIA PaRrLoa, all rights in these being espe- were it not for the family, would have been all but destitute of 
ally reserved to the writer. 

what we now regard as happiness. As other writers have pointed 
Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
yn, when the writers desire the r2turn of their MSS., if not accepted. out, the family thrived under the inclement winters of the region, 


he special papers which appear in Goop HouseEKEEPING will be written which strengthened the bonds of sympathy among its members 


xpressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 

xy keeping them closely in each other’s society. Other the 

e entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever y ping . si Maal ich other's s¢ ciety therwise the 

e borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such | austerities of Puritanism would have barred out of life nearly all 
t or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. that made it worth the livine 
t g. 

To ALL NEWSDEALERS. . 
nee In this condition, the people were early compelled to provide 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
their regular supplies and have them 


wing companies: American | amid great difficulties and with little idea of how to surmount them. 


<ews Companies from which they procure food, clothing, fuel, shelter and the few other things they had, 


1. It will be furnished regularly by the 
ws Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York]|News Co., 
sew York: American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul: | Jt was an age without machinery; it was a “ hand-made "age, when 
ooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News the production of wealth proceeded very slowly—so slowly and 


News Co., Phi 


Baltimore ; Cent 


Cincinnati News Co., Cin ‘ 
News Co.. Boston:  @boriously thatthe spirit of economy necessarily became intense. 


nati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland: New 


Vestern News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News This economy, added to the narrow limitations of life at that 
., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. develosed habi the Ne 
rancisco; Khode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; ; Most of the people got a living out of the soil. They hada most 

tat Hew <a, meager diet. For breakfast, it was fried pickled pork, potatoes 

and rye bread, which was usually sour; indeed, Yankee house- 


wives were known to make it sour purposely, that there might be 
For dinner, it was boiled pork, potatoes, and vege- 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL PLEASE Nore Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. wireclianchciiatice's 


tables in the season; and for supper there were eaten the cold pork 


7hat—All contributions for publication will be considered and z 
and potatoes left over from dinner. Samp or cracked corn, was 


assed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being re- 
eaten with milk in the winter. The clothing was scant and the ma- 


eived 
‘ ‘ ‘ terials were made at home by the women. Boots and shoes were 
z7—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 


made at each house by shoemakers who went around “ whipping 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper ’ ” 
» cat’; -eading the news and ¢ ip of the regi | the 
n context with other papers of same issue, to the end ,that— the cat” and spreading the news and gossip of the region. Ail the 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning | **™*P'S fora family were made in the same way by women who 
went from house to house as required. 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
That—Goopv HOoOuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in Huge piles of fire wood were made every winter, but the houses 
were cold, even in the room or two that had fires. The tools of 


numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks labor were clumsy and inadequate. It was a day of barter, and so 
tows the date of issue. in order that remote subscribers and large did every little advantage and gain in trade seem, that 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days shrewdness at trade was constantly stimulated. The small amount 
before the publication date— of wealth produced by each individual and the want of money not 

That—\-ach contribution will be paid for by check bearing even only forbade indulgence in what were then considered luxuries, 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is | but called for the most rigid economy to secure the necessaries 
published— and some of the barest comforts of life. 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that These habits of parsimonious economy had become a fixed part 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- of the social order long before the termination of the hand-made 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our | &"@ in the production of wealth. An era of machine production set 
in with the second quarter of our century, which steam transpor- 


own— 
7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 


tation soon greatly assisted. When these new conditions met the 


its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the habits of economy, the inertia of the latter must produce a great 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply saving of wealth. The saved wealth was rapidly augmented and 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of tok the form of loanable capital as fastas it could be loaned at a 
the term— greater profit than could be got from it by the owner. 

New England then became a great reservoir of capital, upon 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
which the newer portions of the country could draw, without hav- 


uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— ing to wait to pass through New England's experience and efforis 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 9 Producing the capital that they wanted to use. 


These savings, wrung out of Yankee self denial, have been largely 


in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


instrumental in placing Ohio, and Illinois and lowa and their neigh- 
bors where they are to-day in material advancement, comfort and 


| luxury. Railways, land purchases, city buildings, merchantile and 
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manufacturing enterprises, have been born, have grownand thriven exhaustion. The nurse often drinks tea to sustain her, whe: 


in’consequence of the{transfer of capital from the Eastern states 
westward. The most rapid industrial development that the world 
ever saw owes a debt of gratitude to Yankee stinginess and saving ; 
for, without the borrowed capital of New England, the speed of 
advancement would have been slower and much of the West’s 


present possessions and attainments would now have only a poten- 


tial instead of an actual existence. 


A WORD FOR BACON. 


Bacon is one of the best articles of food and, in New England 


at least, one of the most neglected. 


it is delicious and one of the most desirable nutriments. 


A connoisseur in this matter tells us to cure the pork without 
pickling it. Take four quarts of fine salt, one-quarter of a pound 


of saltpetre and four pounds of sugar; mix together and rub over 


100 pounds of meat. 


Baste the liquid over the meat every two or three days until it is all 


absorbed, an operation requiring from three to six weeks. 
Then smoke the bacon with black birch chips. 


Yankee farmer does in the smoking of his hams. 


which may be got largely also from hickory. 


The hog should be of Berkshire breed and should not weigh 


over 200; the most desirable weight is 150 to 175. 


bacon, even the best commercial bacon is repulsive. 


tion of the true lover of bacon, is offensive; others fry it, and they 


might as well fry beefsteaks. 


broiled and is then most digestible; indeed, we have seen those 


who would rather have their bacon and liver both broiled, instead 


of fried, as is customary. 

Berkshire bacon, not too large and fat, dry cured, with sugar, 
and smoked with black birch chips, makes a highly delicious arti- 
cle of food that is very nutritious. There is too much tendency, 
now-a-days, to eschew fats, and those who depend on butter and 
the lard used in cooking for fats, as most people do in the East, do 
not get enough of them. Dyspeptics can eat broiled bacon with 
impunity. 

Here in New England, bacon is an uncommon domestic dish, 
because it has no place in the traditions of the region. In its place, 
the farmer has pickled pork, which, compared with bacon, is about 
as vile an article of food as whale blubber would be. A certain 
farmer who experimented on his family with bacon last year, now 
objects to bacon as a substitute for pickled pork, on the ground 
that a little of the latter is more than his boys will eat, while a large 
quantity of the bacon would be required. A false economy here, 
ignorance in others and the inertia of custom elsewhere, keep the 
people of the East and some other regions of this country from 
eating a most palatable and nutritious food. 

It is time to banish the traditional pickled pork of the Yankees 
and take to bacon. 


TEA DRUNKARDS. 

The “tea drinker’s heart” is a well recognized malady, writes 
Dr. Fothergill. People, especially of the female sex, who drink 
largely of tea, and still more when they do not eat a sufficient 
quantity of food, suffer from many nervous troubles as well as | 


It is a food that should not 
be slighted in the preparation; for, when prepared as it should be, 


The salt, sugar and saltpetre will liquefy, 
and, to keep them from wasting, the meat should be kept in a tub. 


If these cannot 
be got, hickory will do; but by no means use corn cobs, as the 


The cob smoke 
is rank, while the black birch smoke imparts a delicious flavor 


Besides this 
As to cook- 
ing, tastes differ; some would make a gravy, which, in the estima- 


Bacon gets its best flavor when 


palpitation and neuralgia, and present all the phenomena of nerve ' one dollar. 


there is no appetite for food, until utter exhaustion is the un 
toward result; and a state bordering on delirium tremens o 
alcoholic excess is revealed. The “tea drunkard” is a well 
known patient at all the hospitals, and is not unknown in privat 
practice. 

While tea is in almost universal use with the Anglo Saxon 
coffee is equally in vogue with the Germans. They have the sam: 
action to a great extent, coffee, however, has a distinct effec 
upon the heart, and caffeine is used as a medicine in cases of cat 
diac debility. Vogel has advocated the use of strong coffee wit! 
cream as a tonic and food in the debility which attends upon acut 
diseases in children. 


KITCHEN CONVENIENCE, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 

Mr. E. C. Gardner is preparing for publication in an early issu 
of Good HOUSEKEEPING, a plan of a Model Kitchen, which 
being prepared witha view of so arranging the Kitchen of th 
Household, that it shall have every available convenience and com 
fort, looking to economy of space and time, to the saving of step 
and temper,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be she Mis 
tress or Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best pos 
sible advantage. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING already know how felic 
tously Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes up, an 


how admirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of coz\ 


pen and pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it 
ought to be. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 

The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have in preparation, 
to be published at an early day, “A-Key to Cooking, that wil 
unlock many Kitchen Mysteries,” from the pen of Catherin 
Owen, author of * Ten Dollars Enough,” and * Progressive House 
keeping.” It will be published uniform in style and kind with the 
popular and valuable little work entitled “Perfect Bread” by the 
same author, and like that will be sent by mail, post paid—as soon 
as published—on receipt of 25 cents. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the Key to Cooking wiil 
prove a valuable assistant to all who cook, as well as to those who 
have cooking to do, and that it will be an indispensable hand-book 


in every kitchen throughout the Homes of the World. 


PERFECT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen's serial, bearing the above title, which appeared 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has just been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, and con 
tains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, includ- 
ing recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, which 
if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of always 


having: perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 

The popular serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Live 
Well on Ten Dollars a Week,” by Catherine Owen, is of prac- 
tical value to every housekeeper, and commanded wide attention 
and much favorable comment during its publication in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It has been published in book form, making 
a handsome duodecimo volume of about three hundred pages, 
and it will be sent post paid to any address on receipt of 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


A BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE. 


Such is the alliterative and, to a certain extent, attractive title of 


new story of western life. There is a freshness and vigor in the 


thor’s style that will cause many to eagerly follow the fortunes 
the people of Bankersville to the end of the story. Louis Mil- 
d.a highly educated southern lawyer, establishes himself in this 
stern town. Business does not come to him as quickly as his 
all amount of money goes. At the time he has reached the end 
his resources, Chester Lawson, a young nan blessed with un- 
ited “cheek,” offers to purchase an interest in Milford’s law 
siness. He does so, and from that time briefs and money roll 
ypon them. Lawson associates himself with the banker of the 
yn in real estate, railroad and other speculations, all of a ques- 
table character. Blessed with a conscience as elastic as that of 
boodle” alderman, he engages in dishonest transactions, until, 
he verge of discovery, he flies the town. Miltord has held aloot 
n all these transactions, but, after his partner's escape, he is 
ned and considered by many to be a silent partner in Lawson's 
very. The latter is captured, and, in the face of a mob of angry 
cates ol ly nch law. he exonerates Milford from any connection 
his transactions. He eventually escapes trom jail and finds a 

» in Canada. 
story ot Milford’s love for Marion \W ilton is well told. 
rred on by her. he wins a name as a lawyer, but eventually fon 
that he considers nobler—that of 
ip. Miss Crabb, a newspaper reporter, is a decidedly 


inal character, albeit one hardly to be found in a newspaper 


Maurice Thompson, the thor, evidently understands the 
of whom he writes. and out of the material at hand has 
a thoroughly readable story. New York: Cassell & Co., 
ted. Price $1. 


A- PLUCKY ONE. 


he new novel, * A Plucky One,” by Mrs. George I. Spencer, 
been received everywhere with marked favor and may be 
:ed among the literary successes of the year. The life of the 

has been fully as romantic as are her delightful stories. 
ore her marriage to the Hon. George Spencer, an Alabama 
itor, she was an actress, and member of Augustin Daly’s troupe. 
t] 


r her marriage, the mining interests of her husband took them 
Jeadwood, and there she gathered the material for her latest 
el. In it she portrays mining life as it is—tree from the halo 
mprobable romance or theatrical effects. The strong realism 
lramatic action of the story will recommend it to all, for its 
s bear the impress of truth and are vivid and faithful to life. 
e scene of the novel is laid in Nevada and in a mining camp. 
miners are far different from those we meet in stories of life 
faithful delineations of a type of our civiliza 


The heroine is a rare character, and about her lonely life is 


ie border, and are 


ena web of strange incidents. She is somewhat of an ideal 
acter, yet intensely interesting is the story of her fortunes. 
exciting and dramatic scene is the description of Katherine's 
‘ding her mining claim on the last night of the year against a 
ardly, unscrupulous enemy. It is so new that it will doubtless 
seized upon by some dramatist. A Plucky One is certainly a 
x of more than usual power. presenting a panorama of events 
h never weary the reader and deserves to become popular 
mg the lovers of stories of life in the wild west. New York: 
sell & Company, Limited. Price $1.25. 


THE TRIBUNE BOOK OF OPEN AIR SPORTS. 
‘ithin the past few years open air sports have achieved a wholly 
and unprecedented popularity among our people. Twenty 
rs ago a game of base ball ora yacht race seldom attracted any 
‘y witnesses than the personal friends of the contestants. Last 
it was not unusual for 10,000 to 15,000 spectators to witness a 
1e of ball and more than 30,000 people congregated at a yacht 
Out-door diversions have grown into favor so rapidly that 
re is a notable lack of praise, comprehension and permanently 
ded information concerning them. To obtain trustworthy 
a one has been almost compelled to purchase a library. It re- 
ned for the New York Z77zéune to publish a volume containing 


a therough 7¢éswme¢ of the history, rules and record of every modern 
sport, with valuable suggestions to the beginner. This book can 
be obtained in connection with a yearly subscription to The 777bune. 

Besides an introduction by William Blackie of New York, the 
book contains exhaustive articles on archery, horsemanship, games 
of ball, fishing. trapping, amateur photography, yachting, swim- 
ming, rowing and canoeing, gymnastics, camping out, the shot-gun 
and rifle, croquet, ‘cycling, the sports of winter, and a chapter of 
useful facts of interest to all amateurs. The work is bountifully 
illustrated, and the list of contributors embraces the names of 
many who are regarded as standard authorities in their different 
departments. Lists of the names of the members of the Rockaway 
Hunting Club, and the Meadow brook Hunt. -ssex County Hunt, 
The Rose Tree Hunt and other similar organizations are included 
in the article of fox hunting. ‘The work i ited by Henry Hall, 
and is one that will receive an enthusiastic welcome at the hands 


of all interested in American sports: 500 pages. New York: The 


Tribune Association. Price, with daily 7774une, one year. $10.50; 


with semi-weekly. $3.50: with weekly, $2.50. 


HISTORY OF TRELAND 

John Boyle O'Reilly, in his introduction to this young people's 
history. by George Makepeace Towle, says that, “so far as English 
powel could reach, Irish history has been ol literated, misrepre 
sented, or left unwritten. The English story of Ireland would not 
bear te ling, and it must not be told. To justify her oppression 
k:ngland has resorted to a system of misrepresentation and misre- 
port. Irish antiquities have been doubted and belittled. The 
natural resources of the land have been left unused, and have been 
underrated. The ancient history of Ireland has been set down as 
unreliable, mythical—a story born of Celtic ide, imagination and 
passion.” 

Historians who are not English have undertaken faithfully to 
write the unbroken line of Irish history, and the last one is Mr. 
lowle. an American, who carries out his work with a warm heart 

‘ish people, and yet with no disposition to suppress or dis- 


field for the 


tort any feature of Irish history. It is an interesting 


historian.—full of romance, of struggle for liberty, of patriotism, 
sacrifice and oppression,—and the author goes over the ground 
with bold touches and lively changes, though not with undue haste. 
‘I he work is primarily cle signed tor young pt O} le’s reading. and ot 
course could not be too minute and exhaustive, but older peopie 
will find the book of absorbing interest. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


THE MONARCIL OF DREAMS 

\ strange little story is that by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
entitled “The Monarch of Dreams.” It is that of a man who, 
tiring of the activities ot life, endeavors, and to a certain extent 
successfully, to fathom the mystery of dreams and their causes. 
By a life of solitary listlessness, by banishing all thoughts of the 
world, and dwelling exclusively upon this one subject, he succeeds 
in causing the same dream to recur night after night, or by an effort 


of will to form a connecting dream-link between two dreams. After 


waking from a dream, “he could down sleep with almost a 


perfect certainty that he should begin where he left off.” At the 
outbreak of the Rebellion he volunteers, is elected an officer of a 
regiment, and is to start for the seat of war at a given time: but, 
infatuated with his dream-life, the time passes unnoticed, his com- 
pany leaves without him, bearing the one opportunity of his life 
away. The story, not unnaturally, is unreal and morbid. yet at the 
same time fascinating, and the subject is one seldom touched upon 
by writers. It will repay the thoughtful reader for a perusal. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
KATY OF CATOCTIN. 

George Alfred Townsend has made an enviable reputation as a 
journalist, and his letters, over the signature of *¢ sath,” have long 
been widely read. He now comes before the public as a nov list. 
His “ Katy of Catoctin” is to an unusual degree an historical novel, 
and it introduces public characters who lived among us less than 
thirty years ago; he makes them speak their own recorded words, 
and relates as they occurred those acts in their lives which will 
forever be remembered in American history. Mr. Townsend's 
long and intimate acquaintance with the public men of our country, 
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his knowledge of politics and skill in the use of the pen, render him 
especially competent to treat in a fascinating manner the subject 
he has selected. It is that of the Civil War, covering the entire 
period, from its commencing with John Brown's raid in Virginia 
to the death of John Wilkes Booth, both of whom figure promi- 
nently in the story. In the history of our country there can be 
found no subject of a more absorbing interest than the conspiracy 


of Booth and the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, and upon this, 
and all that lead to it and centered around it, the story is founded. 
Mr. Townsend takes no liberties with solemn facts, but simply 
makes them the foundation for a romance, in which the truth is 
stranger than the fiction. The scene is laid on the border line be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia, and the story abounds in descriptions 
and sentiments bright and beautiful. The fact that the author knew 
Booth personally is one of the many interesting ones connected 
with his truthfully called “ National Romance.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
APPLE CULTURE. 

The teachings of this little work on the planting and care of apple 


who has made 


trees are derived from successful practice. The author is 
Bailey, Jr., of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
this subject a specialty. He considers the location of the orchard 
with regard to wind-breaks and soil, the distances between the 
trees, and the time and method of planting. He has some good 
advice to offer regarding the choice of varieties: he discusses the 
tillage of the orchard land, and the question of letting sod form. 
The pruning, scraping, training and grafting of trees, and the pick 


What is of 


most use to the average apple raiser is the danger that insects, 


ing and packing of the apples, are amply considered. 
borers, moths, etc., threaten to the tree, and this matter is fully 
treated by the author. 
sensible and complete. 


The book is to be commended as practical, 


New York: ©. Judd Co. 


THE KING’S COMMAND. 
Like most English stories, this one is too long. It is intended 
for girls, and will tire the average girl who reads it. The mate- 
rials, however, make a charming story for the young. The heroine, 
Dorothy, is an unnaturally good orphan, who fulfils a charge from 


her father to obey “the king’s commard, 


} 


* by maintaining her 
principles in the midst of a family of cousins. who have a weak 
sense of moral obligations. Her distress and perplexity at meeting 
with subterfuges and lies, disobedience to parents, and quarrels 
among brothers and sisters, enlist our warmest sympathies, and we 
rejoice with her on her removal to the cordial Irish household, and 
in her final prosperity and happiness. The book has none of the 
silliness that commonly creeps into books of this kind, and is 
captivating to the young for its fight for virtue and right, and the 
ultimate success of the struggle. New York: Cassell & Co.. 


Limited. Price $1.50. 
PARLOR VARIETIES. 


A book that will find a welcome in many a household is Olivia A. 
Wilson's 


tomimes, with full instructions for producting the same either in 


Parlor Varieties,” made up of plays, charades and pan- 


The work 
contains several musical comedies with songs fitted to familiar 


the parlor, school room or upon the amateur stage. 


airs, farces, Christmas plays, and a particularly startling tragedy. 
Many of the plays are intended for the little ones, 


while a few are 
intended for children of a larger growth. The building of a stage 
as well of the making of costumes is explained in detail, and all 
Those in amateur 


theatricals will find in Parlor Varieties the material for amusement 


necessary stage business given. interested 


and recreation during the long winter evenings. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 
BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. 

Suitable for seasonable reading throughout the year is this 
“calendar of thought,” arranged by Lucy Larcom. Though some 
of the selections will be more or less familiar to the reader, yet 
there is a large amount of fresh material never before appropriated 
in this way. The effort has been to enter into the spirit of modern 
thought and aspiration, and also to show how the best expressions 
of the best minds of earlier and later times harmonize in the truth. 
The selections are largely characterized by religious fervor and 


conviction. Every day has its reading, and the 365 days of t 
year cover 222 pages. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pri 
$1.25. For sale by Whitney & Adams, Springfield, Mass. 

THE WITCHING TIME. 

Henry Norman has edited a collection of “Tales for the Year 
End” being a number of short stories of more than usual met 
Many of them are decidedly weird and gruesome in style as suit 
to be told by the light of the Yule log. The authors are F. Mari 
Crawford, W. E. Norris, Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Vern 
Lee, A. Mary F. Robinson, William Archer and others. Amor» 
the most readable of the stories are “ The Spectre of Strathanna 
* The Mystery of the Campagna.” and “Vincent Harding.” 7 
book closes with a fine poem entitled * Juliet,” by Louis F. Aust 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 25 cents. 

COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 

* A short history of the produc tion and use of cocoa and chor 

late, with a full and particular account of their properties, and 


the various methods of preparing them foods,” is a nic 


as 
s the histori 


book ec 


many recipes for the use of the materials, covering everything t] 


printed, paper covered book of good paper. Besic 
chemical and nutritive features of the subject. the 
It is an excellent book to be int 
Walter Ba 


has been done in this line. 
e 
hands of every one who cooks. Dorchester, Mass.: 


& Company. 
UNDER BAYARD’S BANNER. 

The days of romance and chivalry come back to us in thi 

by Henry Frith. 

ighthood, its tournaments, masked balls, 


He delineates the customs and feats of 


ind armored batt! 


] 


ing of Knights, and winning of spurs, and duels on hor 


k; its Bayard, and Guines Geoffry, and Gaspard de Vincent 
its Ravenna, and Padua, and Meziéres. The story, though lo 
New York: Cassell & Co., Limit 
For sale by Whitney & Adams, Springfield, Mass. 


is animated and picturesque. 
Price $2. 
BOOK OF DAYs. 
This birthday book is reissued for 1887. It is a beautitul bo 
containing selections for each day in the year, and for the birthda 
of eminent persons, compiled Rev. He 
Ey 
| at the end are bla 
pages properly arranged to index the days. 411 pages. New Yo 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 


from the works of the 


ana 


Caroline LeRow. 
right hand page is a blank for birthdays, an 


Ward Leecher, by Eleanor Wirk 


Price $1. 


NOTE. 


The “ Columbia Calendar” for 1887 has a block of daily leave 


on a large piece of board, most beautifully printed with lithograp 


color designs, representing men and women rid 


ing bic ye les a 
tricycles. The style of the calendar is worthy of the Pope Ma 
facturing Company. The reading matter on the daily slips 


different from that of last year. 


WEAK EDUUATION. 


The eclucation of the women cf the upper class is very differ: 
in method and result from that of the wealthy sort in this count: 


writes Adam H 


Badeau of the English aristocracy. English girls 


D> 


rank aie never sent to school. All their instruction is from g 


first part of their lives in the country, in n 


ernesses and masters, who attend them in their homes. 
spend most of the 
instances not going to town for years, it is impossible for them 
There are not in the kingd 
superior instructors in sufficient numbers 


to enjoy extraordinary advantages. 
great masters and 
supply one-tenth of the families of the higher class. The gove) 
esses are by no means highly accomplished persons, as a rule, a: 
the result is that the young ladies are not, asa rule, highly e 
cated. Of course, there are exceptions, but for the most part 
women of the aristocracy are not so well educated or so acct 
plished as those of the upper middle class, or as cultivated wom: 
in America. I have been told of girls, afterward married to duke 
who asked, “Who was Desdemona?” when they saw a picture 
Othello telling his immortal story. They are seldom at all mus 
cal and rarely possess high artistic talent of any sort. 
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Goon HousEeKEEPING. 


READY FOR 


Use at all times, safe and pleasant to take, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the most reliable 
medicine for the cure of Throat and Lung 
diseases. **On several occasions, during 
the past year, I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral with excellent success. In cases 
of severe and sudden Colds, if used ac- 
cording to directions, it will, judging by 
my own expe rience, prove a sure cure, — 
L. Db. Coburn, Addison, N. Y. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


ired by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| EMERGENCIES. 


Every family should have a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to use in case 
of emergency. For Wieaping Cough, 
Croup, and sudden Colds, this remedy is 
invaluable. **Avyer’s Cherry Pectoral is a 
sure cure for Coughs and Colds in our 
family. My children have always taken 
this medicine for Throat and Lung 
Ee and I am never without it.— 
. Lawton, Rolling Green, Kansas. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


» Says: 
co’s COCOA 
founded with tt 


BEEF IC 


lved in pure ge 
able t 1 wi ‘Down, Nervous, 
tic, Bil Ma r icted with weak 
ys ew are of 
Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine, 

A. r R 74 Hi Pri NCESS f 
r/es and the 1 lity. I the skin, Complexion, 
tion l ping. Roughness. $1.00. Of Drug 


EK 1G CO'S Genuine Sy of Sarsaparilla, 
aranteed as the Best Sarsaparil!la in the market 


N. 38. MURRAY STREET. 


BiG OFFER. ‘o introduce them, we will 
GIVE AWAY 1,000 
f-Operatin be ashing Machi ines If you 


want one se e, 


SEI AT SIGTIT! 
PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 


eryt 
mat cts. 


Ad Hes J. ‘PErTIS, Box 1211, 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


d AND SOLID EXTRACTS 
THE BLOSSOMS, ‘The BEST 
Blood PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Catarrh,Salt Rheum 

R he autism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles 
Whooping Cough, &c. Send 
for circular, Mention paper 


READ THIS! 


(HE DIAMOND WATER FILTER 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER GO., Spencer, Mass. 


WILBUR’S 


COCOA-THETA PACKER’S 
wanion CUTANEOUS + CHARM, 


Etherealized Cocoa. 


Peculi _ beneficial for oAsti inate skin diseases, espe- 
a cially t Rheum, Etc. So we, Cracked, Bleeding 
Hands healed within a few days. To be used with 


Packer’s Tar Soap, 


a Unrivalled for purifying the Skin. Prevents chap- 
Sample mailed for ten ping,etc. 25 Cents per Bottle. Druggists. 


stamps. THE PACKER MFG. co., 


i Invaluable for dyspeptics, 
children and for gen- 
eral use. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR’S BABY 


Will Remember its early days, 


vd + owing ways, its sweet sayings, its first tooth, 
ts first steps because its mother keeps a record of all 
tho se days i in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


ein may be chronicled by the loving mother 

the events, h ap enings and cunningness 
ling the progress of “* My Baby,’ as a memento 
grown-up days. Designed and Illustrated by 


d in colors. Bound in ele- A fell of cele 
} $3 75 SO ado 
old Turkey morocco | EUREKA KNITTING SILK, WA 


| ‘Sent ‘by M po 59; Spanish calf, $7.50, price. Cata- and ART EMBROIDERY. 


r nt free on application t 
logue sent free on application to For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Please mention this magazine. EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


A Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
oany baby whose mother will send us the 


dw '8 of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
h Valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Barlingten, Va 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


PURE DYE. 


5 


Wen 
THE PHYSICIAN'S FAVORITE. 


predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated 
food indicated in all weak and inflamed conditions of 
the digestive organs, either in infants or adults, 


A 
§@ It has been the positive means of saving many 
L U N D B 0 R G § lives, having been successful in hundreds ot cases 

where other prepared foods failed. 
RHENISH COLOGNE, The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 

150 Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 

A box containing Samples of all the above five articles Easily Prepared. At Druggists, 2sc., 

pt be named) for Fifty Cents—Money Order, Stamps fants and Invalids,” sent free on application.- 


Economical of all Prepared Foods. 
$1, 
prepaid to your nearest Kallroad Exrress Office (which & A valuable pamphlet on ** The tation of In- 
rren 
Address: ‘Youxe, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New Yorks | WELLS, RICHARDSON & Burlington, Vt. 


j 
= i 
. | | /\ / 
[arg 
f Medicine at the Royal Unit the 
f K Austrian of the Iron | 
Anizht Comm ler of t Roval Spanish | | 
he fthe Red Ea valier of the Legion o, 
nt alls. Itising t vord a patent reme- 
h lo ration and ki t to be not only a legitimate 
naceutical product, but also worthy of the high CC 
Amit mendations it has received in all parts of the S pn \ aa 
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Good HousEKEEPING. 


The Dick Seamless Foot Warmers, or Fireside Comfort Shoes, adver- Nonotuck + i aper + Company, 
tised in this issue are, we are assured, all that is claimed for them. 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 
In Rogers’ new group, ‘‘ The Elder’s Daughter,”’ he has made familiar 
to “the people”’ in more than any other of his popular groups, the power 
of expression and beauty which lies within the marble and its clay pro- 


FLAT AND P A R S ENVELOPE 
100 WASHING MACHINES FREE.—To introduce them to the readers 


of Good HousEKEEPING, we will give away 100 self-operating washing 
machines. If you want one send your name at once. Address Monarch CO LORED MEDIU MS 
Laundry Works, 89 Randolph street, Chicago, IIl. 8 
GRAND CALIFORNIA Excurstons.—The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway is out with a new list of dates for its unrivaled first class 


nes Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 
excursions to California, covering several dates (by all routes) during 


the months of December, January, February and March, at extremely 
low rates. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


AND-—— 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 
For detailed information, tickets, sleeping car accomodation, —- ———— 
etc., apply to nearest ticket agent or address E. A. Holbrook, G. T. & P. | The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
A., C. R. I. & P. Railway, Chicago, III. Nonotuck Paper Co. 


“PETROLEUM, Its SOURCE AND PRopUCTION.”—This title indicates 


to some extent the character and scope of the new Holiday Annual for 


1887, by ‘* A Man,” which is now in press and will be ready, on or about él] Dollars Knol h 
the 2oth inst., for delivery by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- a 
way. It is to all intents and purposes a gift to the friends and patrons 


of that road. The subject is ably handled, and discussed in a clear, CATHERINE OWEN’S popular Serial, of practical value 
soll ial vein that will captivate adults and youth alike, although es- : omnT > 

pecially “ dedicated to the Boys and Girls of America. t embodies a How To Live WE Ten D > a WEEK.” 
vast amount of scientific and practical information, is profusely illus- OR 220W TO LIVE WELL ON LEN DOLLARS A WEEK, 
trated with diagrams, sketches and full page engravi 


ngs from original which has commanded wide attention and much 
drawings true to fact and nature 


with beautiful and striking design on favorable comment during its publication in 
Goop HouseEKEEPING, is published com- 
: plete, in a handsome duodecimo 
company have avec 
volume of some 300 pages, 
spared no expense to produce it in first class style. Enclose 10 cents in b 
postage stamps and -address—E. A. HoLwrook, General Ticket and And will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1. 
Pass Agent C. R. IT & P. Ry. Chicago, Il. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
WENRY WARD BEECHER # L.DeWiTT ‘*A Magazine full of interest from cover 
to cover.” HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


outside cover, printed in colors. 


It is a book that will challenge wide 
attention and comment 


something choice, elegant and valuable, that 
will pay to read, study, discuss and preserve—and the 


“Local only in Name; National ‘in its 
Literature.” 


The Brooklyn Magazine 


Contains each month. in addition to the au- r 
thorized and personally revised sermons of 


Book of Berks ure. 


An attractive table of contents embodying 
50 pages of Bright Stories, 
Poems and Articles 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING THE 
ten by M rs. Henry Ward ‘Beecher to 


the women of America on timely and in- BERKSHIRE, 
teresting topics. 

The sermons are printed in large clear —- 
type, and ina manner to especially adapt 
— for preservation in book form if de- 


Where They Are, What They Are,and Why They are Destined 
= Magazine for the home in every 

to Become the Most Charming and Desirable 

"slau @PV2OCTS:~VEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 2 t the t reading matter and ofter ng Homes in America. 


s more for the price than any other period- 


Two Dollars per Year. Twenty Cents per Single Number. 


As the best evidence of the high character of the literary department of the THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE 
Magazine we refer to the following partial list of eminent lady contributors who 


have already appeared in its pages: 


Is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret J. Preston, Rose Hartnick Thorpe, . — 
** Marion Harland,” Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Lucy Stone, Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Emma Abbott, I 


Zlizabeth Oakes Smith, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Rebecca Harding Davis, 


Elizabeth P. Peabody, country at the following prices: 
— C. R. Dorr, ** Eleanor Kirk” Ames, 
Anna Katharine Green, lelen Campbell, Hope Ledyard, r 
M. Alcott, Margaret E. hone L. Ward, PAPER COV ER, = 50 cents. 
Edna Dean Proctor, Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, Sarah K. Bolton, y r 
Fanny Davenport, Mary L.. Booth, Florence L. BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, 75 cents. 
Lucy Larcom, Lisle Lester, 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Hattie Tyng Griswold, Flora Adams Darling, ‘ 
Laura C. Holloway, Lillian Olcott, Frances E. Willard,| 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERS.—Beecher Daily Calendar for 1887,—Talmage 
Daily Calendar for 1887. These Calendars contain for each day an appropriate i‘ teat nsieytinay 
eae a from the pens of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. 
- Ve Witt Lalmage, and are mounted upon handsomely illuminated boards 
rinted in over ten different colors, with strikingly life-like portrait of Mr. Beecher W 
by nei = — Talmage By Sarony, of New York. Beecher Calendar, Si. C LA R K B R YA N & CO. : 
almage Calendar, 75 cts. Either calendar given free for two new yearly sub- - 
scribers ; both calendars given free for three new yearly subscribers. ’ . PUBLISHERS, 
The general attractiveness and p ypularity of The Brooklyn Magazine render 
it a specially desirable medium for who wish to obtain a club of subscribers. J cE 
Specimen copy and list of premiums sent on receipt of 10 cents if Goop HousE- GREAT BARR NG TON and H( LY OK E, MASS. 
KEEPING is mentioned. Address 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 7 Murray St., New York. NEW YORK, 239 Broadway, Room 18. 
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Goon HouskeKEEPING, 


WHY DO LADIES PUDDING 


TOKOLOGY: rRvery Women Harden and crack their shoes, when they can 

paid, them soit and gmooth with WOLFF'S ACME 
wid? Agents wanted everywhere. Jadies inake 88a dey. BLACKING ? and convince yourself. Ap- IS IN THE EATING,” 
Address GEO. M. SMUTH & CO..175 Washington St., Boston. ply your best to the finest tissue paper ; : a 
whe n dry, give it another coat, an 1 t hen observe how ang thie = 

ure FREE «: Moody's New pal Descriptien the paper has shriveled and hardened. On another ; 
‘s New Tailor System of Dress piece apply Wolft’s Acme I 1g, and you will find A TRIAL SAMPLE FREE OF 1 <= 
—— Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. that the paper beco oft ’ 7 


ter, s noother and stronger. 
Shoes dresse iwith Acme Blacki ng can be wa ashec 1 
yar clean. It is waterproof. FLECT RO-SILICON 
G RA N U LA nd, West article for Cleaning 
we will send a bottle by mail Polishing 
Anl ble Food. Ready fo diat 
= tor end WOLFF & RANDOLPH, GOLD, SILVERWARE, _SEWELRY, 
eipt of 


ious diet. U nsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 


will 


sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36e. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 19 Years in Household Ue. S Bverywher 
by the Sole Manufacturers. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York i 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box > Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


for presents. Express charges light. F 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. ; 
Address, 4 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
alue CHICAGO. 
WARREN'S - For 
Dhrss- -MAKING We have made a Spec ialty since 1877 of givin 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or cunehees 
The best in the world. For sale everywhere. Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea ; 
Directions for use.—Attach directly to the open seam tor Sets, Gold Band sets, Silve rware, &c. Teas of 
> > c 1s ft ) to 7S its 
by sewing through the Featherbone. te Chol infantum all kind 30 to 75 cents per poun 1. Wedoa very 
aua Teething. A pre-digested food for Dys- large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
Its causes, and a new and suc- peptics, Consumptives, Convalescents. om riper Silver-Flated 
Perfect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. Castors as Premiums with §5, and $10 orders. 
cessful CUR E at your own Re res no cooking. Our re) he Cars | White Tea Sets with f! orders Yecor ated Tea Sets en 
. home, by one who was af and Feeding of Infants, mailed 7 free with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, ie 
twenty-eight years. Tred ated by most of DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a \ 
i oted — alists without benefit. Cured himself in Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
hree mont is, and sin e th en hundreds of others. Full Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- N 
articulars sent on application. trated Price and Premium List. 


T. S. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st st., New York City. BUY Ht THAT | i ‘ 
| REAT LONDON TEA CO., 
O ned- j 
CROUP REMEDY icine bene it WRINGE SAVES 815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
will cure Mem- THE 


branous Croup. The proprietor - this medicine 
MOST LABOR. 


vas used it in his privz ate practice for the past twenty 


NOW—THE TIME TO SPECULATE. 


years, and in every case of any kind of C age it l" 
acon has never failed to cure. rhe remedy is taste- —OuUR-— | CTIV FE F L. U * TU A T IONS i in the > Market offer ‘ 
less and perfectly harmless, containing no po ison or C | / Opl ul make money in ? 
leleterious drugs. ——— w ith directions sent PUR HASE GEAR | Grain tc rompt per- m 
free by mail. Pri per box. Four dollars | sonal ‘a by wire or 
per doz. A. BEL DIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. ¥. AUBURN but little more.” information 


Sie a at DOESNOT GREASE about the marl ts in our ok, v hi h will be forwarded 
EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have OF 
iS FB soa w H. D. KYLE, Banker and Broker, 


watched the effects of CrosBy’s VITAL- 


IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has WARRANTED. BF" Wears Longest.” 38 Broad and 34 New Sts., New York City. 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- Agents Waated everywhere, W. Co.. ‘Aubura, N. 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the Th 1© Pe avorites 
test, for in several cases, perso mally known to us, sig- grant cift. Pl , 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.”” 
““CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.’ Druggist or by mail $1. 
ned 56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. | 
one si it. 5 
ure Wh eland P *hvsicians’ Chairs 
Catalogue free. Mention this 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 
y Stevens Chair Co., 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these o. 3 Sixth St, ty 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- P ittsbure. Pa. 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAF = SYSTEM. Terms, &5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all LEAN Food, Cle an Pigs, “Cle: in ; ial. Pure WANTE LADIES TO WORK FOR US at 
uestions, and correction of exercises. S$ ample copy, Water and Fresh Air in abundance—that is all : their own homes. $; $io per week can 
- art L., ME SSTER Liberal terms to Teachers that recommends our goods in the begin ning— r be quietly made No phot ) painting ; no canvassing. 
In STERSCHAFT PUBLISHING Co. Sausage, Cloth Coverings and Waxed Pa uper instead For full particulars ise address, at once, CRESCENT 
Herald Building Boston, ass. of the common case | ArT Co., 19 Central St., Boston, Mass., Box 5170. 


the 


Try them and give us your opinion. All orders | 


promptly filled. Send for circular and price-list 
W. A. CURTIS, Manager, |OURESEDEAF 
Z STRAWBERRY Hitt, FLORENCE, MASS. THE & 


ts. Z L} PECK’S PATENT IupRoveD CusitoxeD Ear Dri MS Perfeetly 
Decem ber ro, 1886. Restore the Hearin rform the work of the natural 
visible and ulways in position. All 
E onve wie his it i ’ 
Business Experience eek 35 wrted Scrap and | conversation nis, FREE. Adare 
Sree sed ictures in bright designs. 10 cents. F. HL per 
A. B. Olmstead, Dress Making blisi t, 137 5 ia 3SCOX, 853 sroadway, New York, Mention this 
, New York. 7 GEM CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. | si 


TELEPHONES SOLD. DYSPEPSI Its Nature, Causes, Prevention For the cure of © orns use COME-OFF. Four 
Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to and Cure, bei ng the experience ofan | "ss 2PP ications, and off the y come Sold by all 

the Bell Telephone actual Joun H. McALvin, Lowell, Mass. Droge Mie sent by mail, post-paid, for 25e. 

their Telephones on lines less than j entolio Mfg. Co.. Roel rN. Y. 

two miles in length. A few months’ 14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address, ye reste 

rental buys a first-class Telephone 

that is no infringement, and works 

splendid on lines for private use on 

TOILET CATARRH REMEDY 

stormy weather. It makes homes . 

urglaries; saves many steps, and is A pleasant and harmless Vegetable Compound that has proved itself tobe a PERFECT 


just what every business man and far- 
mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- Cure for all kinds of CATARRH of the Nose, Head, Throat and Lungs. Agreeable and 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. Theonl practicable and reliable a 
Telephone that is soid outright and warranted to work. easy to use. Gives reliefimmediately. Price one dollar per bottle. 
Chance for agents. experience required, 


tee Wit, HORTON, Buta, TOILET CATARRH REMEDY CO., 239 Broadway, New York. 


_ 
> 
& 
— 


lV 


‘ho will take Agency or help make sales. Address 
NORTHPORD SILVER PLATE €0., Northford, Conn, 


G PIECES, SILVERWARE 


OILOGRAPH FREE. 


small pictures to be copied 
and enlarged. Send for 
terms to A. DUNNE & 
CO., 56 Reade St., New 
York. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER. 
Always takes first prize. 
The best Dryer made. Also 


Hill's Eureka Dryer. 


Best in the market—for 

indoor use. 
Enquire of dealers or send for 

HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass, 


FOR PLAIN OR DECORATIVE MARKING. 


EThis Ink has been hnown tothe trade since 1835, as 


PAYSON’S 
INDELIBLE INK, 


| for Marking Linen, Silk & Cotton 
WITHA COMMON PEN 


Without a Pre par alion. 


Sold by Druggists, Stationers and News Agents 


ON_30 DAYS’ TRIAL. | 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad ditferent from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the ball in the cup 
resses back the intes- 
he finger. With isnt pressure the Her- 
h the finger. ith light pressure the Her- 
and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It iseasy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cus 
culars free, EGGLESTON TRUSS CU., Chicago, Lil, 


circulars. 


‘ZZ 


American (copyrighted) and European 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 


All the choicest subjects of prominent artists. 


t 


Refined and Unique in Every Way. 


Harmonious, Novel and Exclusive Frames pre- 


pared with care for Each)Style of Picture. 


PAINTINGS. MIRRORS. 


The Best Picture Frames, Card and Cabinet Sizes. 


Many European and American Novelties. 


A Very Large and Full Stock. 


All the Rogers’ Groups. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 
twice @ year, tops once a week, and you 
have the fin lished stove in the world. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY. 
Foll 18 carefully. Sold by all 


4 thromo 12x18 and Price Liet. 10s. E Fam Ly 
CTORY 


rior Pride Mf, Co., Boston, Mass, THE Fa 


ANTED.— EVERY LADY reader of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING to send for “* The Standard Rug . 

Maker” and enter into competition for the gold and 
silver medals to be awarded Jan. 1, 1887, for the most 
artistic Rug, and Lamp Mat, respectively. Every lady 
of taste should have one of these attachments, Fits 
all sewing machines, and makes beautiful rugs. mats, 
etc., easily and rapidly. Sent to any address post- 
paid, for $1.00. We pay good prices for work done 
with this attachment. i bo. Lowell, Mass. 


PROPRIETORS: 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phila. 
For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Klegant Kurniture, Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


cr GOOD NEWS 


LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever ot 
fered. Now’s your time to get 0; 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 

: Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 


CO. 
P, O, Box 239, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
Will mention this 


writing. Its preparation and use, with a view to being n 
Dr. Sykes Sure Cure (Co. 


Company 


We will send you a book contain: 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 


readily, appetizingly, and economically: inch 
ing over FJF TY RECIPES for Making 
Breads of all kinds, the Preparation of 
Yeast, and Ins t 


followed willenable any hot 
to be sure of always having 


PERFECT BREAD. 


POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 
ALWAYS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Advertisers. HOLYOKE, MAS. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


Henderson's New Zebra Zinnias 


HENDERSON'S NEW ZEBRA ZINNIAS \ striped, a striking and unique 
are, beyond all question, the Ae ; is contrast. All the flowers of this 
most beautiful and brilliant <ee new strain are double, pel 
selection of this popnlar an- as evenly 
nual ever offered , 


1 Camelia 
well 
rere, but, 


dull and dingy in ap- . 
y of flower 


pearance, but in Hen-/ 
lerson’s New Zebra 
Zinnias are to be seen 
blooms, all of which 
ire not only as brill- 

iart in coloring as ‘ 
those of the Chrys- 
anthemum or Dahlia, § 
but which possess an ¥ 
added attraction and 
beauty in the fact 
that a large propor- 
tion of the plants will 
produce S'TRIPED 
tlowers of all colors and 
shades, such as orange, 
crimson, pink, yellow, 
scarlet, violet, white, 
rose, etc. Another interesting 
characteristic of HENDERSON'S 
VEW ZEBRA ZINNIAS is a tendency 

shown by some of the plants to throw outa 
branch on which the flowers are self-colored, 
while all the other blooms are variegated or 


rcenhouse, 
r room or hot- 

and afterward, 
when weather is suit 
S able, planted out inte 


and remain in flower 
until killed by the frost 
Full cultural instructions 
y on every packet of seed 
We will send a pack- 

* et of the above seed, 
MIXED COLORS, post- 
paid, by mail for THIRTY 
CENTS, or FOUR PACKETS 
for ONE DOLLAR. Money Order, Postal 


Note or Postage Stamps received in payment 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, No. 47, OF SEEDS AND PLANTS we 
this year send out in an illuminated cover. It is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and 
vegetables, and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on all garden 
work, Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and, we believe, is the most complete publication of 
its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be deducted from first order. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. & 27 Cartan st. 
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HoskEKEEPING. 


An Old World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 
COLDS, 
COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, 


——:AND ALL :—— 


ouGHSs THROAT TROUBLES. 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


Yours for Health 
LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 
‘Cerealine Flakes” 


hasasmuch greater food value than oat- 


For ALL of those Painful 
'/ Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
eaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 

end Daughters. 
VLEASANT TO THE 


For sale, only in bowes, vy al. 
Medicine dealers. 


Y exact analysis 


ING IN ITS EFFECT. 
IN Liquid, PILL oR 
< Form, (6 
ron $5.) EITurr 


SD» £7 OF THE LATTER 


LA. T BY MAILSE- 


EIPT OF PRICE. 


FROM OBSERVATION, ON RE 
J Mrs. AND CONFIDEN- 


PINKHAM’S “GUIDE To 
‘DING ADDRESS 
NESE P 


TIAL CINCTLAR LADY SE 
AXD STAMP TO LYNN, nti m this Paper, 
STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
yurposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will 
w, stick or green the cle many soaps 
le mostly of rosin. y di ot giv- 
greases, cleanest s Posit ively res or 
vents chapped or sore han is. Send us seven 
appers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
ft cards ever sent out. 
ld by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., 


Pour boil- 
Flakes 


stand two minutes on the stove, and it is* 


meal as 100 is greater than 59. 


ing water over ‘‘ Cerealine det 


MAILED 
ready for use. Do not cook longer than 
Quaker Testimony. 
A. M. Dat phin of 1939 Ridge 
t maké 


rs. Pink! im’ e \Line C 


Mrs. this. Ask your grocer for our ¢ ‘ook Book, 


not 


», CoLumBus, Inp. 


Springfield, Mass. 


-10 SECRETS OF THE TOILET— 
ND_A CAKE OF TOPH’S MEDICATED SOAP 
25 cts DR. A. TOPH, CINCINNATI, O. 


SPECIALTI 


the Fast 


WH2 IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
A Constant Study COUNTRY WIL’. SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


Mrs. Lydi: 
ses and 


ofa Note a w oman’s Life. 


est Selling Household Goods f wl 
250 t 500 poe c t. profit. well know 
n be 


> trom 


Sa 
Samples free to D ] 0 J 
once f rue not ve the mean ac efor 1e of saving 


8. WHITE, u 4 greater part of the periodic 
anc 
f 


Sen at 


Danbury, Conn. “This medicine is exclusively 


a 


vK 


Old Furniture 


MADE 


! 


THE onon E METCALF & CO., No artistie skill 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. PAREN AIN 
ony of a 


tou 


} 


CHICA, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason o $f its cc ntr: al position, close relation to prin- 
: and continuous lines at 

st and So ithwest, is the 

yntinental system 

! and traflic in either 


one cent in 
KEY CLU 


value of HELIOTROPE, VIO- 
or TO BSACHE POWDE 
lelica pertu 
ts, and not 


lup m receipt 


i, lie, 
in illinois: Da ort, M 
ton, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, 
a City, Des Moines, Indianc la, Winterset, At. 
fnoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
a Bluffs, in Iowa: Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cs mand Kan us City, in Missouri; Leavenwo 
and Atchis on, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneay« 
and St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dal 


Easy WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 
The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees Spee Safety to those who 
travel over it. ] 


) YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Write (cata 
/ to the Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
ire territory to canvass for subscriptions. 
rk, Good Pay. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASss. 


Publishers, 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ew York Office, No. 239 Broadway. 


quale 


«lations is 
worl 


ur Writing Papers sok 
All our Writing Papers sold ‘il Expres 


Good 
‘riting 
Paner 
by the 


Pound, 


BY THE POUND 


From 15 cts. to $1, 


The most economical way for con- 
sumers to buy 


OUR SAMPLE BOOK, 
Showing our complete line in great 
variety ‘of American and Forei gn 
Papers sent free to any applicant. 

RICHARD L. GAY CO., 
( Ri hard L. Gay. of ) 
late firm of Ward & Gay 

Paper Merchants and Stationers, 
342 Washington St., Boston. 


Visiting Cards and Wedding Invi- 
tations a specialty. 


Mass., 
giving full 


PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS! 


to Mrs. F. E, Caller, Hyde Park, 
Box and receive, sealed, a pamphlet 
lire ns for making all articles belonging 
» an infant's wardrobe, with an appendix by Dr. Han- 


Send 2§ cts. 


aford on feedi 


Pr Haines’ 
destroys all ap petite 
secretly ac 


believe they quit drinking of t 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Instantly ured. 

GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
for alchoholic liquors. It can 
ministered in coffee, tea or any art! cle 
even in liquor itself, with never- failing 
Jhousands have been cured, who to-day 
their own free will. En- 


Address in 


food, 


confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race St. Cincianati, 0. 


River consist « 


Pullman alae 

Dining Cars pre viding excellent meals, an 

Chicago, St. Joseph , Atchison and Kansas ¢ ity-—restful 
Reclining Chair C. ary 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this re 
Trains run daily to the summer rv 
localities and hunting and | fishing ground r 
Minnesota. The an zi 
interior Dakota a 
desirable route 
rior inducements to traveler 
dianapolis, Lafay¢ tte and 
Atch ison, Le aver 


», offers 
tween Cincinnati, 
4. il Bluffs, St 


ind children. receive from 
of cials _ a. oye Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful cor y and kindly attention. 
For Tickets, Mz ups, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 


desired information, address, 
§ E. ST. JOHN. 


R. R. CABLE, 
& Gen'l M'g’r, § CHICAGO. Gon. Tit. & Pass. Age 


A) 
QB 
~ 0 
<2 
| Is a Positive Cure 
alers. 
: ae 
Co) = i 
j 
ihe, CoO. a 
PAT.SEPTIB™ 775 SOAP. 
4 ¢ 
ing violently 
resulted NERS. 
su 
d her to 
ea aknesses of her sex a constant study, J 
NTS inda sult of it was the famous “Vegetable Com sc j 
pound” Her knowledge equalled that of any first 
class physician and therefore the remedy can be taken LE 
he 
t 
sew 
sely 
> cen 
of stone and n. Its rolling stock is pe ta man Tier 
. skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliar that Pate 
ee mechanical genius has invented and experier ved how 
valuable. Its practical operation is cor 
f its passenger accomm 
bet 
; 
| 
| 
i 
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LIN 


AS AS AS AS AS ZS ZS AS TIS TIS TIS IS TIS TIS 
The Popul aN ASAP AP AP AP AVP AP AV AV AV AP AV 
8. Now with, Wook th Butt 
oven by hand & lined with Woo i > a2 identally 
The only shoe dining Warmth, English dition. pair 20C., 
Pliability, Durability } t suppli 
and Noiselessness. If | y. 
order of us. Ladies ; 
Under an arrangement with the Englis! 
$1.60. Mailed tox Publisher, this Company assumes exclusiv: 
paid. “Write Plainly and git give size of shoe. W. H control of the American issue. (f LW) 
DICK, Manutacturer, Dansville, N. Y Terms: $3.06 oo a Year; Single Numbers, go Cents, 
We take great pleasure in announc e gre 
- be we shall continue the issu: n all 
with 
merica of these two Britis rist 
and offer special term giving spect 
e with the Scottish Review. 
Terms : $3.00 each; or $5.50 for the two. on 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review with Scottish Review, $4 5 = 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Review with Scottish Review, 75 nts { 
+ 4 Many of the most advanced of modern theories in theology ha 100 | 
Resto nal Juster and finish fo th oe. Onl in its pages received their first authoritative support. Its “ ix : = 
testores original luster a to tl PENDENT SECTION,’ Contains articles advocating views at varian 
Dressing th: it will produce a Poli without ‘shrink- I : 
ine. cracking. o ardening the leather. ach Wise 
ing, cracking, or hardening 1 E ° th those of its editors. HE A 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- ‘A? Is the leading and most popular monthly of Gre ndm 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Deak rhas it. Manuf, ‘Qc Britian. The tone of its articles, is unexceptio x to | 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. rendering it most desirable for the Hon 
rcle. ts. st 
66¢ Househ olc All of above, $3.00 each; post two $5.50; any three $8.00 any four $10.50; all five $13.0: 7 Stee 
SEWING MACHINE. ONTHLY REVIEWS.— vy 
[ (HT. ether numbers among its mony brillia: ‘will 
- thinkers. ¢ most important changes in the thought of the times a 
submitted to searching AKI 
ees oO —4 © The contributions, by eminent writers, give it a uniq th 
position among other Journals, presenting an epiton forn 
= — = Journal 
= = ua * of all that best deserves attention in the world of thoug URA 
and action. 1s for 
— > +3 
j Its Editors and Contributors have been noted 
= con leaders of progress, and have formed a school of a: 3 ANY 
>, @ vanced thinkers eda 
irs 
TR =o Each $4.50; any two $8.50; all three $12.00, seh 
fo) nD oat All printed line for line, page for page, with English Editions. eae 
Send for Descriptive Circular. <= 


Zamufactured ty 


Household Sewing Machine Co., Providence, R.I. 


A Specialty. 


Sam’: P. Ferre, Treas. 


WAN ZN ZA AS ZS Z 


| Black Stockings, 
That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! 
j + Money refunded if they do 
Ladies’ C mee, Balbriggan and Fine Lisle 
Offer the trading public a stock of Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen’s Half 
Hose ; 9 to $1.50 per Pair. 


CARPETINGS, CURTAIN GOODS, Unbleached Cotton Stocking dyed for 266. 


PECK & Co., 
AND WALL DECORATIONS, 927 Broadway, New York. 


—AN AMERICAN MONTHLY. 


e While aiming to furnish a medium for the interchange of views among scholars 
and to afford the student the fullest information relative to Shakespeare’s art 
life and writings, it is specially designed to extend the influence of Shakespear 
® asa popular educator. 
$1.50 a year; 15 cents per Number. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE STATE, _tcascaatcatacccAatc 


WE GUAKAN IEE these goods, a 
being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or 
derclot! 1ing, that they are equally as ¢ 


, and the color an gl ss 

by washing. Try afew pairs ae 
onvinced. “Silk finish’ hem 


all goods. ‘Terms strictly c ash. Good 
mail must be accompanied by postal 1 


. or money order. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON Co.,, 
49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


Of rare designs and beautiful combined colorings | Alw ays me ntion Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
which will be of advantage to those who desire to fur- when wr iting to advertisers. 
nish and beautify their homes in good taste. Our 


Stock is immense and contains the richest goods as 9S WARDROBE - 
well-us the evades fox the millions 0 Latest Styles, Infant’s Outfit, 
as the popular grades for ve millions. Our ong 12 patterns, soc. First Short 
experience enables us to keep pace with the novelties Clothes, 12 patterns, 5oc., with 
as fast as produced. ‘To those who are about to make | directions. New Ergland Pattern Co., Rutland, Vt. 
selections for new homes as well as those refurnish- 
ing, we would invite an examination of our l’arious 
Departments, believing it will be advantageous for all 
purchasers to give usa visit. It costs no more to tur- | 
nish in good taste than to buy of a random selected 
stock where patterns and colorings are little regarded. 
Come where you can find beautiful goods and a 


Mammoth Stock at Low Prices. 
WM. G. BELL & CO’S 


HART, MERRIAM & CO. | (BOSTON, MASS.) 
364 Main St., Hartford, Conn. - S PIC PICED SEASO NIN G.: 


Members of the American Man 
‘aper Association 


FLAVOR YOUR 


Meat, Game, Fish, 
aq] Poultry, Dressing and Scal- 


loped Oysters 


WITH 


ufacturers Wall If you cannot buy of your grocer or marketman, send 
ac. stamp for sample to flavor 8lb turkey. 


Toilet Bath, Nursery 

R | SOA beautifies the “ak 
SOAP cruptionsy 

RI F A SULA and ctimelating an 
SOAP 


makes their return impossible. Made from 
finest vegetable oi!s obtainable and contain \¢ 
medicinal properties that make it a spec 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irrit:t 
the most tender skin, and perfectly harm|:s 
for use with INFANTS from the day of bir 


on the market. 25e. SOAP 


For Sale by Drug giss 


lompar 


CLA 
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hj im} 
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Goov HousEKEEPING. 


LINDSAY'S. HOSE SUPPORTERS. 


th Button Clasp, are the best goods made. 
tall ly 


They hold the stocking securely; Cannot be unclasped ac- 
ing; and can be attached by the youngest child. 
Children’s 12c., Babies’ 10c. _ Sent post paid. Agents and the 
Merchandise of every de scription bought in New York and shipped to any part of the 


THE SNOW & VAN VLECK PURCHASING AGENCY. 
P. O. Box 3250. Tribune Building, New York. 


Cannot tear or wear the sto: 
oc., Young Ladies’ 18c., Misses’ 16c.. 
supplied. 
y- 


FOMES OF OUR FARMER PRESIDENTS. 


1000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


them in the 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 1887 


1e great staff of editors who have 
on all matt ters pert aining to Agric ilture, Horticulture, Gardening, etc., are here at their posts, rein- 
with able assistants in every part of the United States. They propose to make the American Ag- 
drist_ in every way even more valuable, interesting and entertaining during 1887 than ever before, 
special attention to the Home, Hearth and Household. 


Splendid Engravings Free!!! 


It is noteworthy that a mz ajorit yo f our Presidents 
ared on farms, or retired from public life to rural scenes. The American" Agriculturist is now pub- 
and Sending free to all subs riber rs, a Ly of $30,000, su perb engravings ; (18 by 24 inches in 
these Homes, together with speci: rt iald G. Mit chell, and 
minent living American authors nt port folio collection of 
nts for the walls of a prince ¢ | are presented free to every subscriber. 

Every Issue of the 
s, new farms and household cor 


American Agriculturist contains 
100 origin ali iveniences and appliances, 


r scenes, etc. 

HE A, B. C. OF AGRICUL TURE. We 
known practical writers, which will turnish i 

nd mechanic who looks f vard to being 
x to learn practical Agriculture, t 

WHO bse BE FARMERS. 

tions and i1 hey may 
I to perfo rm most of the labors pert 


illustrations of animals, pian 
begin this year with a series of papers on this subject 
invaluable information to every profession il man, mer- 
the happy possessor of an acre or more of land—to everybody 


American Agriculturist all 
and studying its pages for a 
A Specimen Copy will soon con 


rhey will find in the 
reading 
arm life. 


iesire 
em of that fact. 
Household Departm n ind th columns of the American Agri “ri 

l very soon become the best of housek A rs. 
THE CHILDREN : Eve 
he children should have th Crican 
*Doctor’s Talks.” and many other f 

wr nearly half a century 

URAL ARCHITECTORE is a special feature ; every number furnishing original designs and speci- 
houses, barns anc d on dings, combining utility, and taste in their structure, and 
eeting the wants and desir f every class of Rural H« 
ANY HUMBUGS EX POSED.—For 
ted and exposed n ultit udes of Humbugs 
us. his will be vigorously followed up « 


jf they will follow the instructions 
¢ generally, all of the girls in 


to instruct, entertain and 
them with its original moral 
a joy to many 


desires 
before 
this department 


y mother who 
constantly 
h have mi 


tures W 


cheapness 

me Builders. 

to years the American Agriculturist has constantly in- 

schemes, and thus saved its Readers millions 
wg 1597. 


50 a year, single numbers 15 cents. Send 6 cents for sample copy and sample proof of engravings. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Publisher, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Envelopes, made by WuitTING 


Paper Co., Horyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


““WOOD'’S" PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


TRADE MARK 
On ev'ry p’k'g. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


On Hampton Roads, 8 Miles above 
the famous Old Point Comfort. 


A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT. 
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Hotel Warwick, Newport News, Va. 
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ing a field for a fair and frank discussion of the great 
question now upon us.—Sfringfield Republican. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


| 
HE American Garden, | | 

established 1872, is an| ; 
illustrated, monthly | 


magazine ‘of horticulture:) 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, orna- 


Y 
Floral Guide 
FOR 1887 
Now ready. contains 2 Colored 
Plates. nundreds of Iliustra- 


mental plants, greenhouse, win- 
dow garden, lawn and landscape | 
gardening: an efficient helper dining an. Lis 
for amateur gardeners : $2.00) sections now growt grown. 


PL (ND BULBS can ve procured. wit 
a year ; : with Goop House- prices of each. Ihis cook matied free on receipt of 10 


tions. and neariv 200 pages—‘2 
pertaining to Garaening an 
Flower ure. and over 15( 
n ll iustrs ated Lis 


cents, and the 10 cents mav ve deducted f om tne firs 
order sent us, Every one interested in a@ garden. or Wi 
KEEPING $3 50. Or AMY $1.50 _ sesires fresh seeds, shouid nave this work, W 


o e planted ou 
Buy ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


book published in United JAMES VICK. SEEDSMAN. 
States as a gifts any $2.00 
book and the Garden for $2.50. 
Or amy $1.00 paper as a gift 
to each subscriber. 

Numerous special illustra- 


ed articles in 1887: greatly T CHIN TE 0 
improved in every way. Lead- THE GREAT CHIN ATEACO 
the sale of their TEAS and COFF nner, T¢ 

and Totlet Sets, Silverware, Watch 


ing garden journal in America, TEA SETSof 46 68 pieces wiih @10 and 


- With 2 and S15 orders, JIN 
Address, E, H, Lipsy, 47 Dey SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
~ - r BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, o1 
Street, New Y ork, White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 


ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail yon our Club Book containing a complete 
ihe & Price List. THe GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


10 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
STEAM COOKING. 


é Good cuselkecping, _ Is what gives notoriety to the tables of 
when writing to Advertisers. some of our best hotels. ‘The Auto- 
matic Steam Cooker makes the same 
process simple for Family Use. 
+ £ : aol F . whole dinner can be cooked in it at once 


with no possibility of spoiling. Prices 
YelbNer 


oom = $1.50 to $5.00, express prepaid, toany 
\ Fe part of the country. Circular, testimor 
Bugbee& il 
Brownell | 


ALWAYS MENTION 


als and oy Bez ardsley’s great L 
—— “What to Eat and How to Eat it,’ 
free on application. 

WiILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Absolutely Pure : cents. Special Instruction by Mail, $6. Sen 
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W. W. JODBY, Publisher, 
C S. 348 Monroe Ave. Rochester, 


ESTEY ORCAN co., The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists KIDDER’ PASTILL KIDDER'S PASTIIES Asthma 


159 Tremont St,, Boston. - Brattleboro, Vt, ‘| in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, and STOWELL & CO. 


ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE, 
FULLY WARRANTED. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


FULL WEIGHT of package. Mass. 
If your grocer does not keep them, we will send you 
} NEW CARDS. 40 and for trial, prepaid. a quarter pound package of spice or year beins 
AGENTS | mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name of kind $600 to $3, 000 competent, 

ing Outfit for 7c. stamp | desired. BUGBERK & BROWNELL, shifty men having 
CARD WORKKS. Nortiford, Conn. team. selling the Missouri Steam Washer. CELE- 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. L BRATED 4 ‘v ER YWHERE., Sample on TRIAL. 

Particulars free J. Worrn, St. Lonis, Mo. 


SINK CLEANER. 


| 
“THE CARVER’S FRIEND.” 

will give edge, which every housekeeper will appreciate. Hand 
: , table or kitchen use ade of best Turkish Emery, with steel wire in center, and will last for year 
Prevents sicknessand bad odors. Valuable for | ys y 

iN keepers. Agents Wanted. Sample by mail, post-paid, | Price, with Be Hp poem eee Applewood handle, 60 cents. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of pric: 


2ocents. SLEEVE HOLDER Co., Greenfield, Mass. W. H. PARKIN, 11 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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